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The 1932 Convention 


CaimmMtiE invitation of Columbia University to 
J & hold our 1932 Convention on the center 
campus, May 3, 4, 5, has been accepted. 
The Executive and Program Committees, following 
the vote of the Board of Directors November 6, are 
arranging to use the Convention as a first step in 
interpreting and clarifying the significance of the 
Wickersham Commission’s studies for the religious 
and character agencies. 





The majority of the people look upon the Wicker- 
sham report as a bickering between partisan groups 
over prohibition, when in fact the report contains 
the greatest body of evidence ever assembled on (1) 
the causes and cure of crime, (2) the actual practices 
of the country in regard to crime and punishment, 
and (3) the success and failure of current motivation 
for moral growth. 


The Committees see the necessity for character 
and religious agencies to consider carefully and 
seriously the Wickersham report and similar studies 
in order that they may reorient and redirect their 
own activities in the light of the facts presented 
and the need disclosed. The reports of the Wicker- 
sham Commission’s studies may be secured through 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
at a very low cost. 


The program is still in the hands of the Com- 
mittee as this journal goes to press. 
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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


The Depression 
A Pronouncement by the Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant Groups 


HE COMMISSION on the Church and 

Social Service of the Federal Council of 

the Churches of Christ in America and 
the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis heartily commend the 
movement for relief of the victims of unem- 
ployment and feel assured that all faiths may 
be counted upon for generous support of unem- 
ployment relief ‘this winter as in the past, but 
at the same time they express their conviction 
that relief is not enough. The very assistance 
of church forces in immediate relief measures 
makes increasingly imperative their moral duty 
to challenge the social injustices which have 
made relief necessary. We must recognize that 
the community relief plans as at present pro- 
posed, or even supplementary federal appropria- 
tions which it seems to us will be needed to 
meet the problem of unemployment, are in effect 
nothing but a temporary dole—a palliative, not 
a solution. Such relief is in fact grossly inade- 
quate to prevent tragic demoralization of in- 
dividual and family life. 

Employment is the only cure for unemploy- 
ment. Yet the bald fact remains that, regard- 
less of whatever improvement may occur in 
general business conditions, we are entering the 
third winter of severe unemployment without 
seeing put into actual operation any statesman- 
like or constructive program to provide work 
for any but a small minority of the idle. 

We believe that immediate and adequate ap- 
propriations should be made available by 
national as well as local governments for such 
needed and useful public works as road construc- 
tion, development of parks, elimination of grade 
crossings, flood control projects, reforestation, 
and the clearing of slum areas in our cities. If 
such a governmental program be undertaken 
now we will face the months that lie ahead with 
prospects of work for a large number of the 
unemployed and consequently increased pur- 
chasing power which will stimulate all busi- 


ness. The economic wisdom of this proposal 
has been attested by leading economists. 

We note with satisfaction the tendency to in- 
stitute a shorter work day and week without 
reduction’ in wages in the effort to solve the 
problem of technological unemployment. 

Society’s responsibility for the preservation of 
human values in industrial life makes the prin- 
ciple of social insurance, particularly insurance 
against unemployment and want in old age, an 
indispensable part of sound social policy and the 
most self-respecting form of relief. We protest 
against the misleading use of the word “dole” to 
describe systems of unemployment insurance. 

We affirm our belief in the necessity of a 
more equitable distribution of wealth and in- 
come which would increase purchasing power 
and tend to balance production and consumption. 
We, therefore, particularly deplore indiscrim- 
inate wage cuts at this time as socially unjust 
and tending to intensify bitterness and industrial 
unrest, and still further to lower the purchasing 
power of the masses. 

We hold that it is now time that the engineer- 
ing principle of planning which has been so 
successfully introduced into individual factories 
should be extended to the control of entire in- 
dustries and of industry in general. The sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Gerard Swope are a wel- 
come indication of the awareness of some of our 
industrial leaders of the necessity for some kind 
of economic planning. Participation of labor 
through representatives of their own choosing 
and an equitable distribution of wealth and in- 
come should be incorporated in any form of 
national planning and control. 

The principle of cooperative planning must 
be extended also to world economic relations, 
including balances of production, consumption, 
and exchange, access to raw materials, questions 
of tariffs, movement of gold, intergovernmental 
war debts, and the economic waste of arma- 
ments. 

Unemployment is so devastating in its phys- 
ical, mental and moral consequences that the 
present conditions constitute, to our mind, a 
national and international emergency which 
calls for courageous social action and the adop- 


tion of heroic measures a e vi 
of the situation. G5 SHE x gravity 
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The foregoing statement, issued jointly 
by the Social Service Commission of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the De- 
partment of Social Action of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
should have the careful attention of all 
leaders in organized education and re- 
ligion. In this pronouncement these three 
groups have embarked upon a voyage 
across uncharted seas. They see that 
unemployment must first be met with re- 
lief. They see, further, that a solution 
calls for far more than relief and that 
relief by local communities alone is al- 
most futile. They see, still further, that 
the entire economic process throughout 
the world must be rethought, redirected, 
and taught to serve mankind. 

How far these groups can go in com- 
mon action to awaken their adherents to 
the seriousness and complexity of the sit- 
uation remains to be seen. This pro- 
nouncement is a beginning only. States- 
men in the church, the school, the 
professions and so forth—if we have 
them—are now needed to guide the educa- 
tion of all of the people, from the young- 
est to the eldest, to an understanding of 
the importance of the individual as a per- 
son, to the meaning of a society of per- 
sons, and to the correct use of the eco- 
nomic processes for a realization of these 
ends. It is increasingly apparent that all 
educators need now to be very humble. 
They need to admit to children and youth 
that we have lost our way, that we are 
badly entangled, that we need to have the 
joint forces of youth and adults to help 
in finding a saving way of using our eco- 
nomic relations. 

As a start this pronouncement may be 
epoch making. If, however, these groups 
stop with the issuing of a pronounce- 
ment, we will have reason to feel that it 
is but a voice in the night and not a clear 
call for the light of the new day.— 
J. M. Artman. 
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Julius Rosenwald 

‘STIVES of great men all remind us 

... Julius Rosenwald would be 
the last to think greatness of himself, but 
an appraisal of his manner of living will 
surely add much to our concept of wor- 
thy citizenship. He has helped in giving 
a more adequate concept of wealth. 
Wealth gave him power, but such posses- 
sion to him meant obligation to aid 
humankind in the upward struggle for 
worth while living. Hence he gave at 
home and abroad to all colors and creeds, 
but gave so as to stimulate education, 
health, reconstruction of war-demoralized 
countries and peoples, the development 
of mistreated and misunderstood minori- 
ties, the arts and sciences—wherever his 
keen eye adjudged an opportunity to help 
man to a higher level of living. 

Mr. Rosenwald saw clearly the trag- 
edies that come upon future generations 
by means of philanthropies in perpetuity 
and holdover philanthropies. His state- 
ment about “endowments in perpetuity” 
helped to mark out a new philosophy of 
philanthropy. 

“My experience,” said he, “is that trus- 
tees controlling large funds are not only 
desirous of conserving the principal, but 
even adding to it from surplus income. 
I am not in sympathy with this policy of 
perpetuating endowments. I believe 
more good can be accomplished by ex- 
pending funds as trustees find opportuni- 
ties for constructive work instead of stor- 
ing up large sums of money for long 
periods. Coming generations can be re- 
lied on to provide for their own needs 
when they arise.” 

“Tnheritances extended to the third and 
fourth generation have proved a handicap 
rather than an incentive.” 

To prevent his gifts from becoming an 
organizing bloc to dominate future gen- 
erations, he arranged that both interest 
and capital should be expended within 
twenty-five years after his death. His 
one desire in giving was that of helping 
to finer and better ways of living. He 
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did not wish to dominate or direct this 
living by any gifts so designated as to tie 
the hands of future generations. Both 
his name and his controlling hand were, 
therefore, taken from his gifts. The 
generations to come were left free to 
solve their own problems. 

“T feel confident that the generations 
that will follow us will be every bit as 
humane, enlightened, energetic and able 
as we are, and that the needs of the fu- 
ture can safely be left to be met by the 
generations of the future. From the 
standpoint of both social morality and 
business efficiency, I hold that the for- 
tunes which men have made in this day 
and age should be employed by them in 
the support of such educational, benev- 
olent, or humanitarian enterprises as will 
benefit their contemporaries—them and 
their children, no more.” 

“The generation which has contributed 
to the making of a millionaire should be 
the one to profit by his generosity.” 

Mr. Rosenwald’s reverence for his 
country and her laws is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration, especially in 
these days of laxity and license. On the 
occasion of a dinner in honor of a for- 
eign visitor of note in whose country 
wine at meals is a habit, Mr. Rosenwald 
did not serve wine. Instead he apologized 
to his guest for the privation it must be 
to him, but remarked, “I’m a citizen of 
the United States and obedient to the 
laws of my country.” 

Mr. Rosenwald was a worthy citizen 
and a great man. He devoted himself to 
good causes with sanity and courage. He 
sought in his living and in his giving to 
promote the rights and the welfare of 
man. It is no wonder that his passing is 
a national bereavement. 





Two Centuries Later 
ELEBRATIONS in honor of George 
Washington are in order all over 
the United States. The driving force 
spreading the idea is the George Wash- 
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ington Bicentennial Commission created 
by Congress. President Hoover is its 
chairman. 

Here is the opportunity to bring into 
the foreground of American life the ster- 
ling qualities of a man who accepted 
office as a sacred trust for service for his 
country. There is need to emphasize 
office as a trust in American life to-day. 
The feeling that many public office hold- 
ers cannot be trusted is not without foun- 
dation. Have not many men acted as 
though their first thought was “what can 
I get out of it for myself?” It is unfair 
to let this idea run rampant because there 
are too many in public office whose su- 
preme desire is to serve their country 
honestly. These are the people who 
should be given publicity. Such publicity 
would be education in a direction that is 
much needed. 

If these Washington celebrations are 
to have any meaning they must not only 
exalt the father of his country, but they 
must exalt those qualities which he set 
forth as standards for public servants. 
Pretty pageants of Colonial days won't 
do it. Patriotic orations on George 
Washington are only so much bombast 
unless there is an exalting and publicising 
of those now serving in offices of all 
grades, from the highest to the lowest. 

Washington was a revolutionist. He 
served our nation by leading in throwing 
off foreign oppression and by helping in 
forming the first United States govern- 
ment. 

The temper of revolt is again in our 
land. The revolt is against exorbitant 
taxation; perversity and racketeering in 
government and positions of trust; and 
the social philosophy which breeds pov- 
erty and wars. In some places people 
have refused to pay their taxes. Some, 
while refusing to pay, are going about 
collecting that portion of their taxes that 
go to schools, police and fire departments. 

Will there be open revolt? That de- 
pends on what we do now. We are a 
tolerant people and suffer much before 
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going into radical action. But bitterness 
is widespread in our land. If we are 
to reorient ourselves and develop a philos- 
ophy of living adequate to our need we 
must do more than stabilize our ship of 
state and our concept of good citizenship. 
We must build better ways of thinking 
of one another, ways of serving the com- 
mon good rather than racketeering for 
ourselves, ways of ridding the world of 
war and its bankruptcy, ways of eco- 
nomic justice. 

Let all make an effort to use these cele- 
brations to develop the true spirit of citi- 
zenship. Let us respond to the need of 
our day as Washington did, years ago, 
to the need of his—J. W. F. Davies. 





How National Attitudes Are 
Developed* 
sé FAPAN has certainly stirred up a 
major size mess over on this side 
of the world. I try to look at the thing 
fairly but it seems to me that Japan has 
been led terribly astray by her military 
group. We hope that the League will 
take definite and decisive action and that 
our own country will also act. If they 
fail to, China is going to start in on a 
long period of getting ready to play the 
game in the old military way. She has 
been long suffering for years. I think 
that she has about come to the end of 
her patience.” 





Progressive Education Associa- 
tion to Hold Conference 
HE TWELFTH Annual Conference 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation will be held February 17-20, 1932, 
in the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Many of the programs of the confer- 
ence are of interest to laymen, parents, 
and to all concerned with youth and home, 
as well as to those in the profession of 
teaching. Members of school boards, 


Paul R. 


*A paragraph from a letter from Dr. 
Reynolds of China, 
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trustees, superintendents, teachers and 
heads of public and private schools will 
contribute to and participate in the dis- 
cussions. 

There will be discussion groups on the 
following subjects: “Records and Re- 
ports as Aids in Understanding Chil- 
dren,” “Pre-school Education and Nurs- 
ery Schools in Progressive Education,” 
“How Communities have Secured Pro- 
gressive Schools,” “The Educational Ad- 
vantages of Foreign Travel and Study,” 
“How Can the Creative Arts in School 
Enrich the Life of the Community?” 
“The Creative Point of View in Teach- 
ing English,” “The Relation of the Home 
and the School in an Integrated Program 
for Child Education,” “Progressive De- 
velopments in the Rural School,” “New 
Methods in Teaching Science in Elemen- 
tary Schools,’ “Creative Expression 
through Dramatics,” “Economic and So- 
cial Problems and the Reconstruction of 
Education,” “The Use of Summer Time 
for Progressive Experiments in Public 
School Systems,” “The Health of our 
School Children,” “Organizing Teaching 
Materials and Units of Work,” “Progres- 
sive Changes in the College Curriculum,” 
“Progressive Education and the Sum- 
mer Camp,” “Rhythm and the Dance in 
Child Development,” “The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in Progressive 
Schools,” “The Effective Use of Visual 
Aids in Science Instruction,” “The Co- 
operation of the Museum and the Pro- 
gressive School in Providing Desirable 
Experiences for Children,” “Creative 
Music in the Program of the School,” 
and “A Father’s Relationship to His 
Children.” 

Some of the speakers and discussion 
group leaders will be Dr. Hughes Mearns, 
Dr. George S. Counts, Dr. Eugene Ran- 
dolph Smith, Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, 
Dr. Thomas Alexander, Mr. Ralph M. 
Pearson, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Mr. 
John J. Jenkins, Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, 
Mr. J. Milnor Dorey, Dr. Harry A. 
Overstreet, Mr. LeRoy E. Bowman, Miss 
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Pauline Brooks Williamson, Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, Mr. Louis A. Astell, Miss Marion 
Miller and Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman. 





A New Course on Religion 

N LAUNCHING a course on religion 

in its relation to modern life, the New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 12th 
Street, New York City, gives recognition 
to the importance of religious issues in 
adult education. Religious issues are 
perennial and yet, like all phenomena, 
subject to periods of intensification. To- 
day, as in every period of rapid social 
movement and widespread confusion, 
there is a tendency on the part of many 
to reaffirm their faith in God and a well- 
‘ nigh universal expression of the instinct 
to seek some kind of security in religious 
ideas. Hosts of men and women who 
had come to regard religion as an interest 
rapidly becoming obsolescent, have found 
their faith in scientific and practical solu- 
tions quite inadequate. Some are turn- 
ing to quasi-philosophical or frankly mys- 
tical cults; others are looking back to the 
dogma of their fathers. 

The New School is seeking to meet this 
interest on the plane of higher adult edu- 
cation. The essential problems will be 
discussed from various points of view 
but with a common reliance upon rational 
exposition and common striving for ob- 
jective conclusions. 

The series of lectures will consist of 
discussions on the following subjects: 
“The Part of Religion in History,” “Re- 
ligion in Primitive Societies,” “Present- 
day Religion, Superstition and Magic: the 
Cults,” “The Darker Side of Religion,” 
“How Religion Works and Why,” “Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry,” “Protestantism, 
Capitalism and Communism,” “Religion 
and Social Reconstruction,” “Judaism in 
World Events,” “Catholicism and De- 
mocracy,” “The World’s Living Reli- 
gions,” “Religion and Psychic Research,” 
and “The Future of Religion.” The lec- 
turers are Prof. David S. Muzzey, Prof. 
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Arthur L. Swift, Prof. Charles W. Fer- 
guson, Prof. Morris R. Cohen, Prof. 
Fritz Wittels, Prof. Reinhold Neibuhr, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, The Rev. John A. 
Ryan, Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins, Prof. 
Hornell Hart, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rabbi Louis I. Newman, the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Clifford, and Dr. Alvin Johnson. 

The series will be opened on the eve- 
ning of Friday, February 26. 


News NOTES 





Institute of Adult Education 
N INSTITUTE of Adult Education 

will be held in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, April 6, 7 and 8, 1932, under the 
auspices of the Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, an organization -which 
draws its membership from Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. 

The Institute will be conducted in 
round tables, discussion groups from the 
various agencies of formal and informal 
adult education whose leaders, national 
and local, will be in attendance. 

The adult education movement in its 
several aspects, its agencies, methods, 
purposes, instruments and trends will 
present the problems the Institute will 
consider. 





Race Relations Sunday Material 
Ready for Distribution 

EBRUARY 14, 1932, will witness the 
tenth celebration of Race Relations 
Sunday. In preparation for this day the 
Federal Council of Churches through its 
Commission on Race Relations has issued 
a packet of suggestive material for many 
types of observance. There are worship 
services for churches and Sunday schools ; 
there are programs for women’s and 
young people’s societies; there are sug- 
gestions for a mass meeting and for gen- 
eral community activities, not just on | 
Race Relations Sunday but over a period, 
to show how interracial good will may be 
vitalized in the community. These sug- 
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gestions are based on actual experiences 
of a host of cities where, during the past 
ten years, the Sunday nearest Lincoln’s 
birthday has been marked by some expres- 
sion of interracial friendship. The mate- 
rial may be secured from the Commission 
on Race Relations, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, at a nominal price. 


Harold McAfee Robinson on the 
Christian College 
‘s]F the Christian colleges cannot re- 
main Christian in the sense that they 
use every resource of curriculum to 
achieve distinctively Christian aims and 
at the same time be accredited by stand- 
ardizing agencies and compete with huge 
universities which have no inescapable, 
organic concern for a Christian view of 
the world and the Christian experience 
and vocation of youth, then is it not time 
for Christian colleges to set up their own 
standards, control their own curricula, 
and go their own way? Is it not better to 
be accredited by Christ as Christian than 
be accredited by the standardizing agen- 
cies as high class, but be rejected by 
Christ as being behind and beside his pur- 
pose in the world? 

“Tf the church cannot finance and man 
colleges that seek, above every worldly 
advantage, to be distinctively Christian, 
making culture the servant of Christ, then 
the church is without function in a world 
where intellectual integrity must be main- 
tained. But the church has financed such 
colleges in the past and will finance such 
colleges in the future. When the denom- 
inational colleges decide, the church will 
decide. 
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“Tf the curriculum of a Christian col- 

e is not different in its desired out- 
comes and its procedures from the cur- 
riculum of an institution which is indi 
ferent to \\iristianity, what is the justi- 
fication fo: the existence of 2 so-called 
Christian college?” 


Doctor Beth Coming to U. S. 

ROFESSOR KARL BETH, head of 

the Department of Protestant Theol- 
ogy of the University of Vienna and a 
scientist of reputation, is coming to the 
United States for a lecture tour in the 
fall and will be here for four months. 
Doctor Beth has written a number of 
books and articles. He founded the In- 
ternational Society for the Study of Re- 
ligious Psychology, is the founder and 
editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 
psychologie, and was president of the 
First International Congress of Religious 
Psychology held in the University of 
Vienna May 25-30, 1931. He has made 
several expeditions for the purposs of 
study through the Balkan States, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and has lectured in America be- 
fore. 

Doctor Beth will lecture on topics re- 
lating to the psychology of religion, theol- 
ogy, and education. Universities and col- 
leges wishing to secure Doctor Beth 
one lecture or a series of lectures sh 
get in touch with Dr. Paul L. Den 
Director of the Austro-American In - 
tute of Education, 1. Elizabethstrasse  , 
Vienna, Austria. 
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The School Program in a Mechanistic Age 


CLypE B. Moore 


Professor in the Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 


HERE ARE numerous mechanistic 

aspects in our American life of today 
which are at once, to certain groups, the 
occasion .vur elation and self-congratula- 
tion. Other groups see in them a vast 
grinding, clicking, flashing, rumbling 
harshness from which all life and buoy- 
ancy have gone. A consideration of these 
widely divergent views reveals at the one 
extreme an assumption of the acme of 
achievement while at the other the col- 
lapse of vital warmth and welfare. Such 
points of view, extreme and opposed 
though they may be, assume these me- 
chanical aspects as ends in themselves and 
not as means whereby man may attain de- 
sired ends. Machines are constructed not 
as ends in themselves but as a magnifica- 
tion of the powers of human beings. In- 
deed, these devices, for the most part, have 
been »roduced that certain ends or objec- 
tives previously evaluated as desirable or 
good may (1) be attained more readily, 
(2) more effectively or (3) by a larger 
percentage of the people. 

Through the centuries man has stirred 
the soil with a stick, a hoe, and later with 
a horsedrawn plow—the latter a great and 
useful machine—but it requires no un- 

‘. amount of imagination to visualize 

comprehend the numerous relation- 

3» all the way from the stick to the 
py. However, when we observe the 
w king of a giant gang, harrow, seeder 
an tractor—all combined—and listen to 
th: click, the whir and the rapid explo- 
sic as of gasoline, it is not so easy to rec- 
ognize the nature and significance of the 
"umerous connecting links involved in the 
« olution of machines for the tilling of the 
soil. As a boy on the farm I turned the 
soil by means of a fourteen-inch plow 
drawn by two sturdy draft horses. My 
father working nearby supervised this and 
other farming activities. We were then 
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in the “gay nineties.” Within two de- 
cades I chanced to visit a great farm in 
a western state comprising, I was told, 
100,000 acres. The superintendent of 
that farm, technically trained, drove about 
in a high-powered motor car to supervise 
the plowing which on that day was being 
done by twenty great tractors and gang- 
plows. Sharp stick in the hand of a prim- 
itive, the man with a hoe, the plowboy, 
the superintendent of twenty tractors! 
What of it? Is not this the evolution of 
the plow? And might not the artist cap- 
ture its spirit quite as truly as he*has in 
the “Evolution of the Book?” In the 
case of the book we are not concerned that 
we have moved on beyond the piling of 
rocks as a symbol nor that tablets and 
parchments have given way to the prod- 
ucts of the modern printing press. Ma- 
chines for typing and printing have been 
introduced and improved and in the 
process the potential literary powers of 
man have been unloosed and expanded a 
thousand-fold. These machines making 
for literacy bring little regret. In other 
fields we are not so ready to accept the 
new and it may be that we are not ready 
to declare obsolete the spirit of Gray’s 
Elegy: 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea 


The plowman homeward wends his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


The harsh staccato of the motor and the 
ill-smelling fumes of gas and oil are too 
short in tradition as yet to stir the souls 
of many poets or readers of poetry. We 
are accustomed to take delight in Millet’s 
The Gleaners but some are not so sure of 
the possibilities of art in the modern 
combine on the western prairies. Com- 
plicated machines are new but in essence 
are they different than those of the long 
ago? The Angelus depicts a simplicity, a 
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spirit, a charm which thousands have 
cherished. But in spirit how different is 
the tolling of the bell from the published 
radio schedules that Dr. A may be heard 
over XYZ at a given hour? Church bell 
and peasants on the one hand, modern 
radio and prosperous family on the other. 
The mechanistic aspects have changed but 
the essentials of life persist. Whatever 
the time—the century or the era—so far 
as we are concerned the central interest is 
the welfare, the growth, and the develop- 
ment of human personality. Mechanistic 
devices are, when utilized, but attenua- 
tions of personalities. They are nothing 
in themselves, but as levers of advantage 
in the hands of man they may greatly ex- 
tend his sphere of action and his associa- 
tions with his fellows. 


I 
THE PuRPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 


The purpose of the school is to assist 
boys and girls in the selection, promotion, 
and realization of those experiences yield- 
ing the largest life values. It is not the 
function of the school to coerce children 
into the acquisition of certain sets of 
facts, habits, skills, or attitudes for no 
other reason than that they were acquired 
by their parents, grandparents, or more 
remote progenitors before them. Ours is 
a rapidly changing civilization. It is dy- 
namic and our education dare not be less 
so. Education is not a matter of acquir- 
ing sets of specific habit patterns to fit 
permanently standardized ends, for such 
ends do not and cannot exist in a chang- 
ing world. There may be numerous ele- 
ments which retain their identities for 
long periods of time, but new relation- 
ships and constellations are continually 
being formed. The basic materials for 
making the aéroplane and the motor car 
—not to mention the fuels by which they 
are driven—existed long before the days 
of Aristotle. In a somewhat similar 


sense the basic materials for our modern 
republics, or the World Court, existed not 
only before the abdication of William IT 
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and Alfonso XIII but before Plato wrote 
his Republic. The significant differences 
come in the new patterns and arrange- 
ments. 

Man throughout his history has been 
confronted by a never-ending series of 
problems involving the selection of a 
course of action. He must select his 
place of abode, his food, his mate, his 
work, his leisure, his associates, and the 
various aspects of his manner of living. 
The school program of yesterday made 
poor provision for assisting the pupil in 
the process of selecting experiences. He 
was confronted by a series of tasks to be 
done and was given to understand that 
they were to be accepted and done with- 
out question or objection. Contemporary 
builders of the school program have put 
added meaning into the old but ever-sound 
pedagogical principle—we learn by doing. 

Teachers now assist the pupil in the 
selection of health activities, exercises, 
recreation, foods, programs of work, play, 
sleep, rest, reading materials, friends, 
social activities for the common good, 
music to be heard, musical instruments 
with which to make music, desirable con- 
duct and attitudes in home, church, and 
in other relationships. Since he must go 
on making selections throughout a life- 
time he has a right to assistance in the 
process of learning how to make these 
selections. 

The second function of the school is to 
assist boys and girls in the promotion of 
those experiences yielding the largest life 
values. The school program for today 
must assist the pupil to carry on. It is 
not enough to assign a task and demand 
a result. There must be that sustaining 
effort and guidance on the part of teach- 
ers and other school officials after the 
pupil has had his due share in the selective 
process. He must not be condemned to 
sit and worry—thwarted because of the 
forms of the system. As he strives to 
move forward in an enterprise he has a 
right to the sustaining efforts, counsel, and 
leadership of the teacher, 
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The third function of the school is to 
assist boys and girls in the realization of 
those experiences yielding the largest life 
values. It is not enough for the school 
to assist the pupil in the selection and 
promotion of activities. It must be an 
ever-present, sympathetic, and dynamic 
force which shall make sure what pupil 
activities are brought to a satisfactory 
state of achievement—that the pupil may 
indeed gain the satisfaction of realization 
through his own efforts. 


II 
THE Scope oF THE PROGRAM 

The scope of the program for our 
American schools continues to widen and 
no fixed limits are in sight. Not so long 
ago the typical American school was the 
one-teacher school administered by a local 
board of trustees. Even today we hear 
more than an echo of the halcyon days of 
the little red schoolhouse but which 
through the nature of things is or should 
be as obsolete as an ox yoke. Today we 
may find in a state or municipal system 
a program reaching from kindergarten to 
the university in vertical organization and 
myriad horizontal attenuations at various 
levels. Indeed there is training for com- 
plete cycles, the beginning or ends of 
which are as non-existent as the end of a 
circle. Provisions are made for parental 
guidance and education. The problems 
of health, hygiene, and happiness in mari- 
tal relationships are frankly faced even 
before the selection of mates who shall in 
a little while assume the role of parents. 
Instruction, guidance, and counsel are fur- 
nished that the prenatal period of an 
American citizen shall be such that he 
may receive his full heritage of freedom 
and equality so eloquently set forth in 
the Constitution. There may follow edu- 
cational programs contributing to infant 
care, to the application of preventive 
measures to insure immunity from dis- 
ease—both physical and mental—to recre- 
ational good, special provisions for special 
needs, the discovery of unusual aptitudes, 


exploratory activities—both vocational 
and cultural—the articulation of vocation 
with preparatory training and future de- 
velopments and finally to those frontiers 
of knowledge where research may be done 
in such a manner as to secure the blessings 
of knowledge—so basic to true freedom 
—to ourselves and our posterity. 

The school program of today must 
have more than breadth of scope. It must 
be definitely projective. It should be an 
integral part of our changing civilization 
sensitive to changing needs and the possi- 
bilities of future developments. Its struc- 
ture should be strong and well-supported 
but without reactionary rigidity which 
may destroy its primary purpose. It 
should point the way for all concerned 
not as a mighty vehicle of sheer nation- 
alism but as a means of enlightenment 
and understanding for the widest variety 
of interests—from small locality to 
mutual understanding in international af- 
fairs. This means that our program 
should provide for such flexibilities as 
shall meet the needs of all learners re- 
gardless of location, age, or ability. We 
have tended to err on the side of national 
or state fixedness and our older European 
neighbors whose policies we have been 
prone to follow have perpetuated this 
philosophy of fixedness, the influence of 
which has been detrimental to us if not 
indeed to themselves. It is easy for an 
official to sit in a central office and by 
edict superimpose upon a whole people a 
school program of his own making. Ob- 
viously omniscience has never been given 
to any such officer, with the result that 
school programs originating solely with- 
in a central office can never adequately 
meet local needs. The nature of a school 
program is such that it can never attain 
its highest good unless each teacher who 
participates in its promulgation possesses _ 
the professional ability and right to make 
appropriate adaptations to local needs. 
Common understanding does not come 
through lockstep procedures and narrow 
indoctrination. Carried to its logical lim- 
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its such a program will destroy under- 
standing. It is through the exchange of 
ideas, through the recognition of differ- 
ences and similarities, common purposes, 
and divergent views that we make prog- 
ress. 


III 


Points OF REFERENCE IN CHARTING A 
ScHOOL PROGRAM 


Points of reference are essential to the 
charting of school programs. Surveys are 
made with reference to related areas and 
interest. An analogy may be drawn from 
the surveys of land for various uses. Nat- 
ural formations may serve as primary 
points of reference while numerous stakes 
of wood, temporary in nature, are set 
that the necessary lines may be estab- 
lished. The stakes of the surveyor may 
decay and even the natural markers may 
crumble and be swept away through the 
relentless attack of the elements. Sim- 
ilarly, the points of reference for estab- 
lishing school programs may decay and 
pass away. The old points of reference 
may be renewed but often new lines are 
to be drawn and new areas established 
with the result that old points of refer- 
ence become obsolete and useless. 

The principal point of reference in our 
early American schools was religious well- 
being as harshly interpreted by zealous 
reformers. Weird and cruel interpreta- 
tions of biblical passages were made with 
great emphasis upon the necessity of the 
Gospels as a means to personal salvation. 
At least in theory the ultimate good of 
schooling lay in saving one’s soul for a 
future life, while the gospel of kindliness 
and good will here and now was all but 
overlooked. The high regard for child- 
hood which prevails today was unknown. 
In its stead we find harshness, the incul- 
cation of fears, and teachings whose 
effects were as cruel and inhuman as the 
lashing of any enslaved human being. 

Later developments in American edu- 
cation emphasized formal achievements. 
The doctrine of formal discipline grew 
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naturally from the prevalent philosophies 
of life and education both in Europe and 
America. The stern, rugged harshness 
of the Colonial fathers paved the way 
for strict discipline. There was sincere 
belief that “letters go in with blood”; 
whipping posts had been erected in 
schoolrooms ; and John Wesley had urged, 
—“Break your child’s will in order that 
it may not perish. Break its will as soon 
as it can speak plainly—or even before 
it can speak at all. It should be forced 
to do as it is told, even if you have to 
whip it ten times running. Break its will, 
in order that its soul may live.” 

Extreme formalization of school activi- 
ties made certain comparisons of school 
achievement relatively easy. A pupil 
could repeat a rule in grammar, a proposi- 
tion in geometry, spell a difficult word, 
write with flourishes, apply a principle 
of arithmetic or he could not. Programs 
were compared and with further formali- 
zation inter-scholastic comparisons be- 
came easy. Units of work were defined 
and soon a credit system was established 
which, though useful in many respects, is 
thwarting education today. It is this thing 
which has injected into our education a 
weird spirit of “keeping up with the 
Joneses,” chasing credits, and which 
works with little or no regard for the 
accruing values of school experience. 

The renaissance suggested by the 
arousal of psychological and sociological 
investigation and a reorganization of our 
educational theories has focused attention 
upon the child in his dual réle as individ- 
ual and member of society. Today we 
are concerned with the child-centered 
school. We are aware of something be- 
sides the assignment of problems and 
paragraphs dealing with abstractions far 
removed from pulsating life which chil- 
dren personify and which we all funda- 
mentally love. The child—not as an ab- 
straction—but each child with his infinite 
number of characteristics has become the 
reference point for charting the courses 
of educational procedures. 
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Tue REALIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 
PRoGRAM 


A school program is of little signifi- 
cance unless it can be brought to a realiza- 
tion—to the point of actually accomplish- 
ing its purpose. Our school program has 
accomplished much. We recognize many 
of its limitations, its crude blunderings 
and numerous inadequacies but as we cast 
up the educational accounts from 1620 to 
the present moment we find a significant 
balance to the social good. The tradi- 
tional three R’s have been so well man- 
aged that today all normal American cit- 
izens are or at least may become literate. 
Over two hundred million books are pub- 
lished annually, every community may 
have some type of library service, and 
newspapers and magazines are available 
everywhere at astonishingly low prices. 
Our children as well as adults are in touch 
with the thought of the world—past and 
present. Through the magic of the printed 
page the world of events unfolds, ideas 
are exchanged, the process of communica- 
tion goes on, and all tend to become artic- 
ulate. Into the school program of today 
there have come new attenuations and 
lists of numbers, charts, graphs, plates, 
maps, illustrations, and decorations. There 
is also that new attenuation which en- 
hances communication—the radio. Pupils 
in remote places may hear the kindly 
voice of the Chief Executive as clearly 
as may a member of Congress in his per- 
sonal presence, or he may hear a lovely 
symphony and receive instruction as to its 
nature and origin. We have devised re- 
markable means and methods for facilitat- 
ing the learning process. Little children 
are doing creative work and our youth are 
extending their personalities through ac- 
tivities which are creative in nature. The 
means to these ends are primarily me- 
chanistic ; the ends are spiritual. 

Our schools of today, in league with 
the medical profession and other agencies 
of power for the improvement of physical 
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and mental well-being, have made us the 
healthiest of any of the great nations. A 
sensitive consciousness as to hygiene, 
cleanliness, and sanitary matters is prob- 
ably more nearly universal among our 
people of all ages than for any other great 
people. Indeed, it is possible that Amer- 
ica’s most significant contribution to the 
culture of the world is that of means and 
understanding for the promotion of 
cleanliness and sanitation. Educationally 
this has meant a frank facing of facts. 
It has compelled the development of new 
attitudes and a changed sense of appro- 
priate subjects for frank discussion. 
Today clean-minded children without em- 
barrassment discuss under the direction 
of wholesome teachers intimate problems 
of personal hygiene such as frequency of 
bathing, proper use of the handkerchief, 
diet, avoidance of constipation and, in 
some schools, pregnant rabbits have been 
dissected and examined as a means of un- 
derstanding something of the process of 
reproduction. A teacher no longer asks a 
pupil to name the bones in the body but 
she feels perfectly free to ask him when 
last he had a bath. Scientific research 
and refined techniques have given an ex- 
alted meaning to the proposition that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

We are teaching the three R’s better 
today than ever before. Our health pro- 
grams have become a marked success and 
the end is not yet. New lines of progress 
are under way. Prosperous and rich 
America is becoming sensitive to the fine 
arts. Within the memories of people 
now living children were punished for 
wasting their time at drawing pictures. 
Today in the child-centered school crea- 
tive effort through the media of line and 
color is encouraged and lovely produc- 
tions are the result. These are abundantly 
satisfying to the creator and of great in- 
terest to his associates. America, through 
her better schools, is applying her eco- 
nomic power along cultural and spiritual 
lines. Within the life-time of some of 
us now living there will be as large a per- 
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centage of the children of America able 
to sketch in monotone or color as effec- 
tively as they now do legible handwriting. 

America is now a musical country and 
the school program of today is making it 
more so. Music is no longer considered 
a frill but a prime necessity. Indeed most 
of us listen to or attempt to make music 
during a greater proportion of our time 
than we use our knowledge of arithmetic. 
The promotion of musical instruction has 
been a tardy movement. One can still go 
up and down the country and in nearly 
every home find musical instruments— 
banjos, violins, accordions, guitars, clar- 
inets, harmonicas, and the like—useless 
because instruction has not been available. 
This is one of the most pathetic condi- 
tions in the history of our American cul- 
ture. The urge for music has been so 
strong within our youth that they have 
spent their hard-earned savings only to 
be thwarted in the end because of lack 
of instruction. School boards have 
wasted unknown sums of money on all 
but worthless charts and equipment with 
no other endorsement than that of a high- 
powered salesman, while a deaf ear is 
turned to any request for the expenditure 
of money for musical instruments. The 
people of a community are ready to ap- 
prove the punishment of a small band of 
youths gone wrong after a court proce- 
dure costing $25,000 and untold heart- 
ache, but ask the same community to fur- 
nish $5,000 for instruments for a high 
school band and they would count you 
crazy. But the school program of today 
is concerned with the latter type of band 
and all American children will soon be 
as literate in the realms of music as they 
are in letters. 

One of the most difficult concepts to be 
grasped by those of us who were born 
before the turn of the century is the in- 
creased amount of leisure time now avail- 
able to most of our citizens. Life has 


rushed forward with mechanical devices 
and material production while social ad- 
justment has retained the cadence of the 
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last century, and thereby hangs a sad tale 
of social maladjustment. There has been 
a release of life and energy without avail- 
able guidance for its wholesome use. In- 
evitable social wreckage has ensued—not 
because of the sins of the youth but be- 
cause the elders have insisted on forcing 
down upon the youth of the twentieth 
century a regimen of questionable fitness 
even for the close of the last century. No 
other problem in American life is more 
pressing than this. Its roots strike deep 
into the economic order. There are psy- 
chological aspects which have been bru- 
tally ignored and the sociological phases 
have been compelled to wait upon per- 
sonal gain and greed. But a new type of 
life is being born in our schools of today 
and a generation hence there will be re- 
vealed a new world of work, leisure, and 
happiness. 


The school program for today must as- 
sume still other responsibilities and face 
with a new frankness social and political 
issues. So long as our health programs 
were primarily concerned with naming the 
bones of a human skeleton little was ac- 
complished. Our emasculated lily-livered 
courses in physiology and hygiene led to 
blasted confidence on the part of our 
youth. Now this is changed and, as reali- 
ties are faced, our health and physical 
education programs are becoming possibly 
the most highly respected of all courses 
in our schools. But what is still the pre- 
vailing order in social and civic affairs? 
It is “Hands Off.” “Don’t discuss po- 
litical and social issues in the schoolroom.” 
Can anything be more illogical, puny, and 
absurd than to expect pupils to participate 
in and have opinions about these matters 
and yet deny them the right to discuss 
them and study them in the institution 
designed for that purpose? We are forc- 
ing them to consult the quacks of alley 
and street just as surely as we have in the 
past left health problems to quacks and 
vendors of patent medicines. We dare 
not long continue such a policy. The 
school program of today must provide for 
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free and frank discussion of social and 
political issues. Whether anyone likes it 
or not, virile youth will engage in such 
discussions and they will attain better re- 
sults if they carry on their discussion in 
the schools under the influence of a 
wholesome teacher. The change has been 
made in the realm of physical well-being 
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well-being. Unless the school program of 
today provides for free discussion and 
study of social, political, and economic 
problems tomorrow will be filled with 
more corruption and chaos, more rack- 
eteering, unemployment, financial depres- 
sion, and vicious political graft than we 
now know at the opening of the fourth 


and it is on its way for social and political decade of the twentieth century. 


We, 








O FAR as education is concerned, those who be- 

lieve in religion as a natural expression of human 
experience must devote themselves to the develop- 
ment of the ideas of life which lie implicit in our still 
new science and our still newer democracy. They 
must interest themselves in the transformation of 
those institutions which still bear the dogmatic and 
feudal stamp (and which do not?) till they are in 
accord with these ideas. In performing this service, 
it is their business to do what they can to prevent all 
public educational agencies from being employed in 
ways which inevitably impede the recognition of the 
spiritual import of science and of democracy, and 
hence that type of religion which will be the fine 
flower of the modern spirit’s achievement.—Joseph 
K. Hart, Creative Moments in Education, Henry 
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After Turning the Corner of the Century” 


Joun MELVIN THURBER 
Professor of English, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


[ REQUIRES only an_ ordinary 
amount of sagacity and power of 
analysis to realize that the world is in a 
deeply puzzled condition. The problems 
that have presented themselves to man- 
kind have confounded our thinking proc- 
esses and paralyzed our boasted powers 
of initiative. After parading as unfail- 
ing optimists through decades of mis- 
guided expansion, the world’s population 
has been upset by an upheaval that is still 
clouded by the haze and smoke of dis- 
aster. In the debris lie the writhing forms 
of those who were before confident that 
a highly specialized capitalistic regime 
had discovered plans for the maintenance 
of permanent prosperity and happiness. 
Downcast and dejected in the midst of 
their helplessness, they now listen vaguely 
for someone to call: “This way out.” No 
clear positive voice is heard. Vainly the 
half-blinded ones strive to peer through 
the thick darkness, but only faint rays 
of light appear. In the midst of the haze 
in great block letters towers the un- 
welcome word: D-E-P-R-E-S-S-I-O-N. 
Then the more thoughtful ones recall the 
adage: “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” Then upon a little more 
reflection come back the lines from 
Wordsworth’s sonnet: 
The world is too much with us, late and soon; 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
To this, to everything, we are out of tune. 
It moves us not.... 

Already there has been too much self- 
pity indulged in regarding our present ca- 
tastrophe. Far too much time has been 
spent in longing for a return to the green 
pastures preceding 1929. While ease is 

*An address delivered at the Second Annual Sum- 


mer Conference on Citizenship of the University of 
Louisville, June 15, 16, 1931. 


ever a welcome state, it is as surely a poor 
training ground for championships. Al- 
ready there are those who recognize in 
these uncomfortable days a blessing in 
disguise to arouse us from our lethargy. 
Still there has been too little done in 
planning a way by which humanity may 
proceed toward permanent progress. The 
problems involved are of serious moment. 
They have not arisen over night, nor can 
they be disposed of in a day. Their 
causes are not merely national, but they 
are world-wide in origin and conse- 
quences. They are as broad as the world 
itself. In a mass the world followed 
thoughtlessly into this slough of despond ; 
from our midst must arise thinking men 
whose leadership will lead not toward 
another boom and subsequent disaster, 
but toward sound objectives. For more 
than two decades we have been living un- 
der the rule of laissez faire. While it 
lasts it is so much more comfortable for 
all concerned than raising objections and 
detecting pitfalls, but its conclusions are 
equally distressing. 

The winter of 1931 ground heavily 
upon the poor and unemployed. Our peo- 
ple who asked only for a chance to work, 
being denied that privilege, hung on re- 
lentlessly through hope, through welfare 
organizations, through using up scanty 
savings. With the winter of 1932 upon 
us, and with no adequate provision for 
solving our economic problems, what will 
be the toll and the story of these pa- 
thetic days? 

In the wealthiest nation thus far 
known, we must confess that we can- 
not under the present system provide 
food, clothes, shelter and transportation 
for large numbers of our citizens. We 
have the machines, the factories, the 
power, the raw material to secure all these 
commodities, but we lack the motivating 
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force to set the wheels in action. Amer- 
ica finds herself possessed of boundless 
wealth, yet unable to provide employment 
for her own trained and willing workers. 

Would-be prophetic leaders have 
pointed to Russia’s five-year plan as a 
possible solution to our own ills. This is 
productive of pleasant academic discus- 
sions, but in it is a bit of irony. No plan 
can be transplanted bodily from one na- 
tion to another, and particularly under 
widely differing circumstances. Russia 
seems to be caring for its own needs in 
a manner that merits much commenda- 
tion. But America must solve its own 
problems. If with our years of civiliza- 
tion and experiments in democracy, we 
cannot solve our own problems, there is 
no need of turning our eyes toward cha- 
otic Russia for assistance. 

What, then, is wrong with our national 
life? First of all, capital and labor, never 
able to understand each other and to har- 
monize internal strife, are now at logger- 
heads and lack a constructive program 
that gives promise of effective or perma- 
nent adjustment. Neither can be given 
the entire blame, and placing the major- 
ity of responsibility would be difficult. 
Capital seems unwilling to allow its vast 
stores of wealth to operate without large 
profits. Labor seems equally unwilling to 
accept lower wage scales. Through patent 
rights and high tariff walls capital has 
been able to gather the large profits of 
industry; through unions and protective 
measures labor has made itself continually 
less profitable to employers. Through leg- 
islation capital is charged with the desire 
to protect investments and profits only, 
while labor, less able to find expression 
for its needs, seems to suffer the more 
acutely in the conflict. 

By his keen insight into the world’s 
changing industrial conditions, Thomas 
Carlyle one hundred years ago predicted 
our present turmoil and chaos. He then 
indicted Plugson of Undershot, the em- 
bodiment of the greedy factory manager, 
as Jacking a beneficent leadership for the 
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employed. He pointed out that, hitherto, 
the military leaders had taken care of the 
physical welfare of the men under them, 
that they might be ready when they were 
called for battle. But too seldom, he 
pointed out, had manufacturers availed 
themselves of the advantage of such lead- 
ership, for in this new relationship the 
employer had limitless opportunity of en- 
listing the loyalty and interest of his men. 
Cash payments, he declared, could never 
form the basis of an enduring civilization. 
And so it becomes evident that five dol- 
lars, fifty dollars, or five hundred dollars, 
can never accurately represent the value 
of service done by one man for another 
under the terms of business. Efforts 
toward co-operation have come in re- 
sponse to this apparent need, but they 
are still in a most elementary stage of 
development. 

A second cause of our present chaotic 
condition was the multiplying of various 
forms of easy-credit systems. The gen- 
erations preceding our own proceeded 
upon the basis of paying as they went, or 
refraining from buying. Our generation 
plunged into a reckless era of buying 
whatever its fancy called for, using a sys- 
tem of installment buying, deferred pay- 
ments, and easy credits that has left a 
large proportion of our citizens nearly 
destitute and unable to purchase more. It 
is hardly necessary to state that in gov- 
ernmental expenditures we have voted ap- 
propriations so recklessly that we have 
mortgaged the futures of unborn gen- 
erations until taxes have risen with un- 
thought-of rapidity. Yet as a remedy 
many thoughtless ones would even now 
advocate a return to reckless expenditures 
as the road back to prosperity. Through 
these frenzied systems, and influenced by 
the methods of high-pressured salesman- 
ship, our working people were induced 
to outpurchase themselves in every field, 
but distinctly in the direction of motor 
cars, radios and real estate. With 
George F. Babbitt’s ballyhoo act, all went 
well while the glistening bubble was still 
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swelling. But from the moment that a lit- 
tle prick of a pin point did the damage to 
the stock market George has been so ill 
and has suffered such agony from the col- 
lapse about him that he can scarcely drag 
himself to his dinner club luncheon. And 
George’s name has become legion. 

The problem of bringing about a proper 
distribution of America’s gold and 
America’s products has now become one 
of America’s greatest tragedies. With all 
grains, fruits, vegetables, meats and dairy 
products at new low prices; with able- 
bodied men begging for food and begging 
for work; with banks eager to lend money, 
but unable to secure adequate collateral 
to guarantee their loans, it appears that 
the wheels of our industrial system have 
come to dead centers from which they 
cannot start. 

Frequently the machine and its age has 
been charged with accountability for our 
present day calamities, but too often this 
is merely a blanket method of disposing 
of everything with a single gesture. It is 
no specific remedy to say, “Oh, it’s the 
machine age!” dismissing the matter with 
that. 

Frequently the note is sounded: “De- 
molish the machine before the machine 
smashes civilization!’ That, too, is an un- 
intelligent attitude that no thinking man 
can endorse. We have the machine, and 
its removal from our lives would leave 
our present civilization empty and help- 
less. Our task is to discover how man 
can gain and maintain his superiority over 
the machine, using it to serve mankind, 
rather than allowing it to make mankind 
its servant, its slave, its nonentity: 

Fifty years ago in America and Europe 
nearly all the labor was done by hand 
power, by horses, or by oxen. The com- 
ing of the machine was met in many sec- 
tions with stern disapproval. Frequently 
in New England the first mowing ma- 
chines were assailed by hostile bands of 
young farm hands and hurled mercilessly 
over cliffs. These young men saw the ma- 
chine removing their most lucrative source 
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of labor, namely, the mowing of the 
meadows with scythes. Their attitude 
seemed foolish even to farmers in later 
days, for the work was done better and 
more easily by the machine. But with 
the coming of the machine came smaller 
families on the farm, for boys were no 
longer so necessary in doing the manual 
labor. 

Step by step, in succeeding years, in- 
ventions have followed inventions, proc- 
esses have replaced processes, and with 
nearly every mechanical and scientific ad- 
vancement has come a reduced demand 
for man power until the danger arises 
that man will be entirely eliminated by 
his own discoveries. 

An old jingle expressed the situation 
thus : 

The farmer toils from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done. 

More recently, household machinery 
has been introduced and these machines, 
together with bake-shops, commercial 
laundries, canning plants, dress shops and 
chain stores have usurped nearly all of 
woman’s former duties, giving her much 
more of spare time. To a large degree 
she has relinquished the realms of home- 
making and child-rearing for the more 
social relationships of the shop, the office, 
the club, and the factory. She has never 
been willing to give up the new duties 
she assumed as war measures, and once 
more man’s former fields have béen en- 
croached upon. 

Thus the resulting situation for both 
men and women has become one in which 
the real problem is the distribution of the 
spare time created by the extensive intro- 
duction of machinery. Occasionally there 
has come a slight reduction in the number 
of working hours required, but more fre- 
quently one machine has replaced a ntim- 
ber of skilled workmen, leaving them 
without employment and often without a 
trade. The word efficiency has come to 
mean in many cases the driving of human 
muscle and human intelligence to thé 
breaking point that man might care for 
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the operation of a machine. Manifestly 
the problem is the use of the total spare 
time derived from the introduction of ma- 
chinery. Labor saving devices should not 
be rejected, but the saving of man power 
is as much a property of the laborers as 
it is of the manufacturers. Our indus- 
trial system might well give men the ad- 
vantage of the shortened hours caused by 
the introduction of the machine, but not 
merely for the sake of idleness. 

If shorter hours are required to accom- 
plish the same results by added machin- 
ery, there should be no reduction of men 
employed, no reduction in wages, but a 
shortening of working hours, with a re- 
quired stipulation that the time saved 
should be devoted to various forms of 
self-improvement. One of America’s 
great weaknesses is its lack of apprecia- 
tion of art, architecture, music, literature, 
and other cultural developments. These 
might be substantially remedied by devot- 
ing spare time to such interests, instead 
of wasting it in idleness. 

Closely related to this problem comes 
the disappearance of the home as a dis- 
tinct and influential unit in our society. 
Only a few years ago a large proportion 
of our citizens were farm dwellers, and 
a large per cent of these were owners 
of their own farms. They were the oper- 
ators of their own businesses and felt a 
decided interest in all affairs that affected 
the community. The home, the church, 
and the school were the objects of their 
responsibility. They not only owned these 
institutions, but they were the responsible 
heads who supported by their own de- 
cisions the various traditional agencies 
through which we have long striven for 
improvement. Great changes and appar- 
ent losses have taken place in the indus- 
trial migration from the country to great 
urban centers. 

No longer with the great mass of peo- 
ple is it “our home, our church, our 
school,” but it is “the apartment, the 
movie, and the school” if occasion still 
remains for the latter institution. The 
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“easing up” of divorce laws in many parts 
of the country and the speeding up of the 
machinery for securing divorces, accom- 
panied by various careless and obnoxious 
types of trial marriage, have struck at the 
very structure of the home. Too fre- 
quently the sacredness of the home has 
been thought of lightly, until the typical 
attitude of girls from all classes toward 
marriage has become: “Oh, well, I might 
take a try at it. If I don’t like him, I can 
junk him and get another.” 

It is not at all conclusively established 
that the towering apartment buildings 
provide the most desirable advantages for 
a home or a place to dwell. “Cliff dwell- 
ing” in these modern monstrosities has 
its liabilities as well as its assets. Over- 
concentration of people in crowded urban 
districts has much to answer for before 
it can be accepted as the best residence 
system for housing our vast population. 
Were I to suggest a modern Utopian sys- 
tem of home building, it would consist of 
modest suburban homes built upon plots 
of ground sufficiently large to provide for 
gardens, fruit trees, playgrounds, and do- 
mestic animals if desired. With an equal- 
ization of labor among our population, 
half a day for each worker would be suffi- 
cient time for the office or the factory, 
and hours each day could be spent in 
beautifying the home, building up a real 
home life, learning from nature some of 
her choice secrets, and establishing a home 
where father, mother, and children would 
know a satisfaction that has nearly been 
lost in our present crowded and hurried 
existence. With rapid means of trans- 
portation provided by the presence of a 
machine, or two, or three, in every fam- 
ily, the mere matter of a few miles drive 
before work becomes a source of health 
and pleasure in the morning, instead of 
an insurmountable obstacle as it was a 
generation ago. 

And closely associated with the home 
comes religion, for I have grave doubt 
that any permanently happy home can 
long exist without the possession of a 
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satisfying religious experience within the 
members of that family. 

I do not suggest by this remark a hur- 
rying back to the outworn shells of 
creeds, denominational quarrels, or some 
other form of man-made religious forms. 
But I do mean a home in which the mem- 
bers have found for themselves a source 
of endless and boundless satisfaction and 
power through the constant intaking of 
the spirit of love that fills and permeates 
the universe, and which may be the pos- 
session of any one who will allow him- 
self to become its possessor. 

Thus far in the century we have seen 
a great falling away from organized re- 
ligion by the masses of our citizens. Great 
and beautiful churches in our cities and 
towns are functioning to only a fraction 
of their capacities. The complete change 
in attitude from the position held by our 
people in 1900 toward religion to that ex- 
isting today may be found in the fact that 
at that time a large proportion of the boys 
entering college were planning to enter 
the ministry, while today, in the same in- 
stitutions, hardly a student can be found 
who has ever given that field a serious 
thought. It is not that the minister is 
underpaid, for there are many churches 
paying excellent salaries that have much 
difficulty in finding a minister when their 
pulpits become vacant. 

While the advancement of science has 
frequently been blamed for this loss of 
influence in our churches, it is evident to 
any close observer that our best scientists 
are our truest Christians. A little smat- 
tering of science may have upset some 
traditional doctrinal positions, but I have 
never known among the many great sci- 
entists of my acquaintance one who was 
made irreligious through a full knowledge 
of science. Rather have I known it to 


enrich and beautify the man’s religious 
thinking. 

The churches have suffered their most 
severe losses from very different causes, 
most of which were internal rather than 
external. On the one hand was the type 
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of person who sought to make himself 
religious by appearing saintly. He was 
long in days but poor in life. He had no 
place of welcome in this century. His 
worth was probably over-estimated in the 
last. On the other hand was the type of 
man who in his effort to get away from 
all that in his church, got away from prac- 
tically everything else that was worth hav- 
ing in religion. The boys and girls have 
not been slow to recognize this fact. The 
churches have too frequently deteriorated 
into a type of club or social center in their 
effort to free themselves from the many 
complaints that were made against the 
churches toward the close of the Vic- 
torian period. The most intelligent and 
outspoken criticism that I ever heard of 
the church came from a brilliant young 
college woman because of this tendency. 
“When I go to church, I do not want to 
be entertained. I want the church to aid 
me in my effort to worship. When I 
want to see a good show, I go to a vaude- 
ville. Their actors are trained comedians. 
The ministers are not. The function of 
the church is to provide religious training 
and spiritual guidance. When it fails to 
do that, it misses its purpose.” There is 
no question of her sincerity, and from 
my contacts with many generations of 
college students, I believe she expressed 
their opinions rather well. A few 
men, possessing the simple faith, the 
moral integrity, the persuasive power of 
Dwight L. Moody, could do more to lift 
our people out of the present general de- 
pression than any other influence. This 
is not a note of welcome to religious 
fakirs. It is a call for a genuine, intelli- 
gent, religious awakening. 

Such an awakening would quickly 
arouse men to the absurdity of the loose 
talk about the doing away with prohibi- 
tion. It would call for enforcement rather 
than repeal. It would teach the folly of 
intemperance and other dissipations, for 
the world should soon know that no true 
happiness is ever found in that direction. 
It should call for the dismissal from men’s 
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lives of envy, jealousy, hatred, and strife, 
and the opening of their hearts for the 
intaking of the only worth while spirit— 
the spirit of love. For that alone brings 
happiness. And the method of receiving 
it is so simple that few ever learn its joy. 


One of America’s foremost preachers 
is said to have declared from his pulpit 
recently: “There is nothing basically 
wrong with America and its institutions. 
But when five men in the United States 
by withholding their money from circu- 
lation can cause the suffering that is being 
endured in America today, there is some- 
thing wrong with some of the people in 
America. Probably some of those five 
people are occupying very comfortable 
pews in my church today!” Selfishness! 
Selfishness! That is the crying sin that 
has laid hold of our people. Again we 
are worshipping the golden image! They 
have overjumped the commandment 
against coveting anything that is their 
neighbor’s, and they have seized it with- 
out stopping to envy or to say: “With 
your leave.” For two decades we have 
put our trust in a highly specialized cap- 
italistic system in which the individual has 
become more and more restricted. From 
that bondage many are asking themselves 
if there must not be a release if we are to 
save America. Protective measures that 
concern themselves largely with the safety 
of the “unemployer” hold little hope or 
promise of solving the problems of the 
great masses of unemployed. Formerly 
it was asked, “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
ewn soul?” Just as fittingly we might 
now ask: “If a man has lost the whole 
world, and his soul has lain dormant for 
years, how can that man, or group of men, 
re-establish himself ?” 


In the field of education we have fared 
little better. While there is abundant evi- 
dence of mortar, brick, and stone, and 
there has been unparalleled growth in en- 
dowments and state expenditures, there 
has not been a comparable advance in sal- 


aries to teachers. While the old colleges 
were poor in wealth and small in num- 
bers, they were rich in able and devoted 
faculties. History was taught that men 
might learn the defects in former civili- 
zations and avoid them in the future, but 
today the emphasis is placed simply upon 
finding the facts. Literature was taught 
for the inspiration that might come from 
the knowledge of the classics. Logic and 
philosophy were considered essential for 
the growth of the scholar. Greek and 
Latin were believed to be great sources of 
cultural value to the student. Character 
building was known to be one of the 
choicest bi-products of the college train- 
ing. The college man had something that 
everyone admired—something even of 
value in business. Mention any college 
educated man whose name stands out 
among the great of the older generation, 
and almost without exception his was the 
training briefly sketched above. 

But when business saw the advantages 
of education, it made a business of edu- 
cation. The masses must have education, 
but it must be practical. Surely there 
should be no place for Greek and Latin, 
and the classic lore. What would that pay 
a man? Surely, little poetry! Permit 
only a little of that as a relish! Why teach 
argumentation? The customer is always 
right! Besides, a thinking man is not 
such an easy prey for propaganda. Why 
think? Standardize the individual. Teach 
him to keep in line. It’s necessary at cafe- 
terias, at football games, and while wait- 
ing in line for tickets for proms. Silently 
and rapidly the old order gave way, and 
in its place came a type of training that 
put large emphasis upon rapidity and effi- 
ciency, especially in all routine operations, 
but which fails to find any particular 
value in the field of cultural training. 
Within the past year, for the first time, 
has there been any common call for re- 
duction in the expenditures for education. 
Can the answer be that while industry is 
thriving, there has been a large call for 
trained workers in industry, but when in- 
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dustry slackens its pace there is not the 
same need of them? 

When men saw in former days the 
character building influences of the 
schools, their natural assumption was that 
the schools and the churches must be kept 
going regardless of whatever else hap- 
pened. Mass education has had a great 
load heaped upon it in attempting to edu- 
cate all whether or not the individual de- 
sired education or was capable of receiv- 
ing it. It has yet to prove that the type of 
student produced by the new system is a 
better contribution to civilization than was 
the earlier generation. Oratory may. not 
be valued as it was in earlier days, but it 
is hard to convince the public that a man 
is educated if he cannot get up before a 
group of his fellows and tell them some- 
thing of what he knows. Surely the neg- 
lect of public speaking in our schools is 
reflected in the various dinner club talks 
that one hears today. 

In the field of politics the situation is 
even less hopeful. Periodically we are 
summoned to the support of parties at 
election time whose platforms carry no 
sharp lines of demarcation or differences. 
From their standards have disappeared 
the significant issues that gave meaning 
and color to former campaigns. Very fre- 
quently we hear of the party of Lincoln 
and of the party of Jefferson. A smile of 
irony may be pardoned if one should won- 
der whether either of the noble leaders 
would recognize their lineal descendants 
were they to re-visit us today. In all fair- 
ness to them, we ask if the problems of 
today are not very different from those 
belonging to the period represented by 
these leaders. 

Theoretically, there can be no doubt 
that the present situation demands the 
formation of a great central party, com- 
posed of the many intelligent citizens in- 
cluded between the walls which bear these 
outworn names. From the ashes that 
mark their former splendour should arise 
a group that would bring to the conduct 
of the government of our nation the 
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highest degree of intelligence and honesty 
that can be aroused within our country 
without fear of class or favored interests. 
Did government “by the people and for 
the people,” words so significant in Lin- 
coln’s famous address, have room within 
their confines for representation dictated 
to and named by special interests? 

Practically, there is a solid South, and 
loyalty to a tariff! That noblest bard of 
the early nineteenth century in England 
sang forth: 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

If those sentiments were appropriate in 
Wordsworth’s time, by how much more 
are they fitting today! How much more 
necessary is it for us to call upon our 
wisest, most honest leaders of the past 
and plead that our great, free country 
may be given unhampered and daring 
leadership to penetrate the haze of this 
present situation and restore to our na- 
tion political, economic and social equi- 
librium. 

This also will require time. We will 
not retire one night distressed, and awake 
the next morning or the next refreshed 
and rosy. Permanent progress in gov- 
ernmental affairs must come from a 
trained leadership and a trained constitu- 
ency. For our armies and navies our 
forefathers provided West Point and 
Annapolis. Why did they overlook the 
need of a great national school for the 
development of American diplomacy and 
statecraft to insure trained leaders for 
our national government and for our 
state and municipal affairs? We have 
schools and colleges for nearly everything 
under the sun, but use no code or reason 
in selecting many of our official family. 

The founding of such a great national 
university, manned by the ablest legal, 
judicial and economic authorities and in- 
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cluding within its student body a large 
group of students selected as carefully 
and upon much the same basis as our 
Rhodes scholars, would have much to 
commend itself to our citizens. It would 
not be expected that such a school would 
graduate all of its men into government 
posts. This would probably be undesir- 
able. But it could turn out self-support- 
ing men with legal training. They would 
have a natural interest in politics as our 
British cousins have, and not be preju- 
diced against politics as are most of our 
college and university graduates today. 
The return of such a body of gradu- 
ates to our citizenship could go far toward 
elevating the quality of our political and 
judicial systems, giving to our democracy 
a trained leadership which should be far 


more able than can be expected under our 
present trial and error system. The 
achievement of success in statecraft under 
such circumstances should prove a far 
nobler goal for any young American than 
the mere accumulation of a fortune. 

It would be far simpler and much more 
agreeable to write of America’s proud 
material accomplishments. If we were 
assailed by critics from without our land, 
we would do it. But in these days of 
chaotic disorder within our land, it is far 
more essential that those who love their 
country most should analyze our national 
maladies, and spare no legitimate means 
of setting our house in order. Only by 
arousing widespread interest in correct- 
ing present ills can there be hope of at- 
taining to sound forward-looking policies. 














The New School and the Child’s Time 


S. R. Logan 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


EISURE is another tricky and con- 
fusing word. It implies an oppor- 
tunity to achieve relative freedom, a con- 
dition favorable to the satisfaction of 
one’s desires. As leisure increases, edu- 
cation must be increasingly concerned 
with desires, ideals, tastes, habits. As 
this fact becomes obvious it is clear that 
not only home, school, and church but 
every other institution must accept some 
intelligent responsibility for the growth 
of all persons, particularly the young. 
Given leisure, man must find meaning. 
Meaning is a matter of relationship, as- 
sociation, order, consistency, integrity. If 
one does not find meaning, order, integ- 
rity, on pain of explosion or superficial 
nonentity, one must seek to create it. 
Through creative effort one may produce 
inner harmony. 

The child has to learn to organize his 
own activities program. In organizing 
his activities it may be hoped that he 
organizes himself. Self-organization is a 
contribution to a democratic social order. 
If the term se/f is used in a narrow sense, 
no part of one’s time is one’s own ex- 
clusively. But in the broadest sense, per- 
haps one’s time is one’s own exclusively, 
and maturity comes with self-accounta- 
bility. A sense of integrity and purpose- 
ful living is secured through assumption 
of responsibility for what one does with 
time and energy. The fulfilment of this 
responsibility is the art of living, which 
requires long practice under wise guid- 
ance. 

The unregulated competition of various 
agencies for the child’s attention and time 
may so divide him that he tends to live 
superficially and without consistency. He 
may become increasingly an automaton, 
responding hectically to all manner of 
stimuli with little reference to that self- 
made unity of pattern which we call 


character. Nor does Solomon’s method 
of solving the dispute over the possession 
of the child satisfy the situation, for the 
question is not properly one of posses- 
sion, except that it cannot be rightly set- 
tled without the surrender of possessive- 
ness on the part of all claimants. The 
feeling of ownership of one person by 
another, or of arbitrary right to a per- 
son’s time or labor or money, is vicious 
in its effects upon all concerned. “In 
so far as I would not be slave just so far 
would I not be master.” 

Each individual and mankind must 
adapt to a suddenly new world, a world 
characterized by distraction, fractional- 
ism and flurry. The war paroxysm and 
our present economic and political paral- 
ysis are damning evidence of inadequate 
vision and purpose in the collective life. 
The rapid increase of insanity is indica- 
tive of disorganization and destructive 
conflict within individuals under stress of 
the runaway centrifugal forces of this 
high speed era. Individuals, groups, na- 
tions, the human race, suffer the pains 
of distraction and disorganization. With- 
out vision both persons and peoples per- 
ish. 

Unmistakably, however, there is a 
growing consciousness of the nature of 
our sickness. We yearn to make some 
sense out of it all, to attain consistency 
and power in our own personal lives and 
in the group-mind of contradictory and 
badly related groups. Somehow we must 
achieve a working wholeness, harmony, 
integrity. 

How, then, to regulate the environ- 
ment so that it will be conducive to in- 
tegrity of mind and action of the rising 
generation is the supreme educational 
challenge, directed to all persons in all re- 
lations everywhere. Is a rational em- 


bryonic social order not necessary for the 
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development of sane human beings 
capable of producing a more rational so- 
cial order for the benefit of persons of 
all ages? 

Psychology and sociology offer valu- 
able clues for the realization of such an 
enterprise. Democracy and_ religion 
should supply drive. The progressive 
type of school offers a method. It seems 
safe to believe that the child’s world must 
be reasonably consistent, simple, and re- 
sponsive. Certainly there should be 
privacy and solitude for reflection and 
unconscious self-organization. 

Since education goes on continuously 
through participation in the various in- 
stitutions, representatives of all agencies 
that touch the child closely should be 
brought into conference and co-operation. 
Commercial institutions, especially, are 
in need of the meliorative influence of 
such association. 

The school should accept responsibil- 
ity for co-ordination in order that the 
community may share appropriately in 
intelligent concern for childhood. It is 
the school’s business to encourage and 
guide other institutions in their efforts to 
adapt to the needs of children for growth 
and of society for regeneration, itself 
filling in, refining, balancing. The school 
can best do this because it has all of the 
children, it represents the entire public, 
it is inclusive of all viewpoints, and it is 
necessarily forward looking. Closer con- 
tacts with other institutions redress its 
academic leanings and foster purpose- 
fulness, breadth, and vitality. 

Already the school at various levels and 
in various aspects is reaching out into the 
community for its campus, its shops, its 
laboratories, its studios, its agriculture, 
business, and industry, its theater and its 
forum. It is sending out its specialists to 
strengthen weak points and is calling rep- 
resentative men into the classrooms. It 
is trying to integrate its own life and to 
see the world whole. During the period 
of pre-war idealism one of its leaders 
was called to the presidency; from the 


wreckage of war this man brought about 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court. The idealism and largeness of 
vision which he represented still light the 
way toward a new integration and world 
sanity. Dr. Meikeljohn’s adventure in 
the integration of college life is admitted- 
ly an attempt to put President Wilson’s 
plan into practice. Antioch and Rollins 
Colleges are outstanding examples of the 
idealism of integration working realistic- 
ally through the school. 

But it is in the elementary and junior 
high schools that one finds perhaps the 
most significant attention to unified per- 
sonality and co-operative social organiza- 
tion. Here in a simplified environment 
children are organizing and executing 
enterprises within their interest range 
which seem to them well worth under- 
taking, fairly losing themselves in their 
work, gladly sacrificing impulses in order 
that their joint product may be superior. 
They are not merely required to learn: 
they are assisted to learn to function. 
There are excursions of all sorts, dra- 
matics, picturization, music, athletic 
games, governmental, economic, and. so- 
cial activities, literature—and through it 
all discussion and more discussion in or- 
der to relate phenomena, to organize and 
interpret experience, to get the complet- 
est possible association, to make all things 
meaningful. Discipline is mainly self- 
imposed and social control is supported 
by psychiatric service. 

There is a continual, conscious inter- 
play with non-school agencies. The 
school is gradually ceasing to break the 
home circle with lesson assignments 
which do not interest the entire family 
group. Instead it stimulates the family 
to converse on social problems and ex- 
pects the children to contribute to the 
family’s comfort through the application 
of household skills acquired or improved 
in school. It encourages the family to 
play and to depend upon its own recre- 
ational resources. 

Scoutmasters and church workers are 
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beginning to study alongside of teachers, 
and the work of the three groups is tend- 
ing toward mutually consistent patterns. 
Inspired and assisted by the schools, 
many parents meet in child-study classes 
to increase their understanding in order 
to guide their children well and to co- 
operate with and evaluate their schools. 

The informal interaction with church 
activities through teaching personnel and 
children is doubtless valuable to both in- 
stitutions. Often teachers help in church 
work in various capacities. The long va- 
cation period and holidays permit those 
whose especial consecration to the en- 
noblement of life is indicated by church 
activity to associate intimately with the 
children. Too often this association 
amounts to little more than rather per- 
functory contact for an hour on Sundays, 
with emphasis upon information which 
may seem to the children quite foreign 
and but dimly related to their own ex- 
perience. Community conference and co- 
ordination ought to result in a more sig- 
nificantly functional program of religious 
education on the part of the church. In 
encouraging such improvements teachers 
may step up the religious potential of 
their own work in the public schools. 

Here, as throughout, we are speaking 
of the new school, and of it in a some- 
what idealized form. Such schools are, 
to be sure, exceptional, but schools gen- 
erally are moving in the direction im- 
plied by the phrase “child-centered school 
and school-centered community.” The 
school has taken on all too slowly the 
changed functions thrown upon it by 
rather recent political, industrial, and so- 
cial revolutions. People have been slow 
to sanction its transformation and to sup- 
ply adequate resources, while teachers ap- 
parently have found too little time and 
opportunity to emancipate themselves 
sufficiently. 

If the school must go forward with 
the initiation of all children into the so- 
cial order on a basis of sanity for them- 
selves and of a functioning social econo- 
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my, it must have the children long enough 
for well-balanced living under its guid- 
ance. While the question is the qualita- 
tive one of the child’s integrity, of time- 
ly growth, of personality (soul), rather 
than one of quantitative division of time, 
time does have incidental importance. 
If children are to learn in school to use 
leisure well they must find there the ele- 
ments of leisure. At present, their school 
days are less than half of the days of the 
year and school hours are but a small 
fraction of the day. This is more than 
enough if the school is to remain as it 
was in the agricultural stage; it is in- 
sufficient if it is to begin to meet present 
demands, unless the entire community be- 
comes much more conscious of its educa- 
tional nature. 

It is sometimes suggested that the 
school is encroaching upon the church’s 
right to the child’s “leisure” time; that 
the church can propagate itself only if it 
gets its members young; and that the 
church only is competent to deal with the 
child’s soul, with his sense of place in the 
universal order, his religious life, be- 
cause the church and state are by funda- 
mental law separate. The implication of 
this viewpoint is that the child is only a 
fraction of himself in church, or in school, 
and that one can educate him properly 
only by letting the church have one frac- 
tion at one time and the school the other 
fraction at another. “The whole child 
in his whole environment” is a truer 
ideal. 

Legal separation of church and state 
has little to do with the school’s ability 
to be essentially religious in the quality 
of its living and learning. There are two 
fallacies in the contrary supposition. 
One is that the school is the state. As a 
matter of fact the school is distinct and 
must continue to be so if it is to serve 
all institutions, particularly the state, in 
the way that is essential to their con- 
tinuity and usefulness through gradual 
change. The school is dedicated pri- 
marily to the development of persons 
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equipped for self-realization, which comes 
through intelligent service to their fel- 
low men. Allegiance to truth is the high- 
est allegiance. The school must stand 
steadfastly for intellectual integrity, for 
conscience, for identification of self with 
the human family in the universal order. 
The practical unavailability of theological 
dogma may be less a handicap than an 
advantage. 

The second fallacy in the position that 
the resources of religion are unavailable 
in public schools lies in too complete 
identification of church and religion, in 
which the church is recognized as having 
by nature a monopoly. At times churches 
have manifested the most abhorrent re- 
ligion, as in Czarist Russia, if religion is 
conceived to be characterized by brother- 
ly love. In this country during the war 
there certainly was as much blasphemy 
in the pulpit as in the schoolroom. There 
are churches entirely without wage earn- 
ers and the inarticulate poor in spite of 
the fact that some are proving to be 
veritable citadels of free and courageous 
speech, and the means of broader vision. 

As to the argument that children should 
spend less time in school in order to be 
longer in church, this point ignores the 
fact that the churches are not exhibiting 
great ingenuity or zeal in ministering to 
children during their relatively free time, 
such as the long summer vacation. The 
argument that children are needed by an 
institution in order that it may have them 
as men and women and so be able to con- 
tinue to share in social control is very 
dubious indeed. It is based on the mon- 
strous assumption that children should be 
considered a means for maintaining in- 
stitutional forms and standards. This is 
too commonly the attitude of high 
schools and colleges. The real question, 
of course, is, what is best for the child? 

The education of adults is lagging 
tragically behind the changes which make 
re-education and further education neces- 
sary. At present the church seems to be 
better adapted to adult education. Pos- 


sibly church fellowships might adventure 
more zealously in righteousness if, di- 
vested of their concern for their inheri- 
tance of children, they recruited their 
brethren mainly from youth and adult- 
hood. Why not concentrate with the 
intensity of religious passion upon ways 
of living as daringly consecrated that, as 
in the time of St. Francis, youth and old 
age in great numbers may be attracted to 
the church banner ready to risk all, to 
endure anything in the cause? Inspired 
hosts might overthrow poverty and war. 
Prophets enough might arise, like Gandhi, 
to assert the dignity of man and to re- 
habilitate their peoples. Repercussions 
of such sacrificial might upon the schools 
might galvanize them into agencies of 
religious devotion appropriate to the 
times, courses of inspiration, spiritual 
liberation, and glowing social health. Par- 
ents might be stirred to reverent and far- 
sighted ministration and the home might 
be blessed with the peace of unity. 

The peculiar advantage of the school— 
its inclusion of all the people, on a com- 
pulsory basis, is also its limitation. Ex- 
tensity militates against intensity.. The 
church, on the other hand, is advantaged 
by its voluntary character and its oppor- 
tunity to generate fervor and martyrdom. 
Its effectiveness comes mainly from the 
contagiousness of example and the high 
emotional pitch of drives universal in 
scope and infinite in time. 

If man is incurably religious, certain- 
ly by nature the modern public school 
is religious, even though its potential is 
likely to be low. It is in part the path- 
way of personal and social evolution. It 
exists for the purpose of selecting and 
conserving essential values, to facilitate 
productive adjustments, and to release 
and direct creative energies. From the 
study of biological and social life there 
comes an increasing consciousness of hu- 
mankind and its improbability, and of the 
interrelated orderliness of the universe. 
The great religious movements are seen 
in perspective and are appreciated. The 
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evolution of politics and industry is 
glimpsed and the possibility of their be- 
coming genuinely professional, scientific, 
efficient, and humane is considered. It 
is frequently pointed out that telescope 
and microscope, physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics are windows opening upon 
infinitude, revealing patterns of a never- 
changing dynamic unity. 

Extension of the school day and school 
year in the effort to provide well-balanced 
living as the essence of education is also 
feared in some quarters as an encroach- 
ment upon the home with consequent be- 
littlement of it. This conclusion is likely 
to follow superficial observation and a 
confusion of cause and effect. 

Recently a number of pupils from ex- 
cellent homes petitioned for reduction of 
the Christmas recess from two weeks to 
two days. When their parents learned 
of it they rejoiced that the school seemed 
to their children so worth while. It was 
not a rival but rather an extension of 
their own homes, offering a growing ex- 
perience which no single home could pro- 
vide. In reality the modern school stim- 
ulates and reinforces the modern home. 
If the latter’s possessiveness is weakened, 
nevertheless it is strengthened as a con- 
tributory agency. Through children’s 
study of homemaking, of the care of chil- 
dren, of the strategic place of the home 
in society, the home of the present is 
strengthened and the home of the future 
exalted. Children well-poised, informed, 
responsive, accustomed through guidance 
to organize their own time, to evaluate 
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opportunities, and to live with enthu- 
siasm are likely to become adequate par- 
ents. 

The fundamental issue is not one of en 
croachment but of fulfillment. Jesus 
welcomed the casting out of evil spirits 
and harmonious re-organization of dis- 
tracted personalities whether it was done 
in his name and with his technic or not. 
It is essential to improve the understand- 
ing and educational methods of all agen- 
cies and assure suitable simplicity, par- 
ticipation, and consistency rather than 
merely apportion the child and his time. 
To the extent that the home, the school 
and the church succeed in imparting to 
one another their own peculiar excellence 
without domination and perversion they 
will be helping to dispose of the menac- 
ing emergency. Within limits the same 
is perhaps true with reference to all other 
institutions. 

Obviously the school must be held to 
its central responsibility for the guidance 
of the child and of institutions with re- 
spect to the child’s education, concerned 
for the integrity of the child’s life, recog- 
nizing that freedom is the way to re- 
sponsibility. The child must conceive the 
kingdom of heaven in his own mind; it 
cannot be conceived for him. Dedicated 
to this inner vision, he may live happily 
and fruitfully in the furtherance of so- 
cial progress, not only during his leisure 
(holiday time) but consistently and con- 
tinuously, perhaps to the point of en- 
nobling his economic occupation. 
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VERY case study, every analysis 
of the causes of delinquency and 
crime, bears testimony as to the signifi- 
cance of the leisure-time activities of chil- 
dren. And with the industrialization of 
society, the disorganization of the home 
as a self-containing unit, with the control 
of child labor and with compulsory edu- 
cation, the stage was set for a well-mean- 
ing but often destructive competition to 
win the leisure time of youth. One of the 
outstanding phenomena of the last four 
decades has been the multiplication of 
agencies—social, commercial and philan- 
thropic—for the exploitation of leisure. 
Indeed it is not a strained analogy to 
consider leisure as a natural resource un- 
evenly distributed through the social 
strata of a community, and for each com- 
munity existing in definitely limited 
amounts. Commercialized recreation in 
all its forms, legal and illegal, taps this 
resource for profit. Churches and syna- 
gogues, social and athletic clubs, card 
clubs, golf clubs, women’s clubs, men’s 
clubs, girls’ clubs and boys’ clubs of all 
sorts exist by its utilization. Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
and Hebrew Associations, social settle- 
ments, neighborhood houses, parks, play- 
grounds and recreation centers exist to 
assure its use in socialized forms, to this 
end soliciting financial contributions or 
levying taxes. In all the large cities of 
North America and increasingly, as well, 
in the smaller cities and towns, this ex- 
ploitation of leisure is found. And with 
the ubiquitous automobile and the net- 
work of excellent roads now covering the 
continent, even the rural areas no longer 
are exempt from its influence. 
The individualism that has typified the 
aggrandizement of our natural resources, 
the absence of a planned economy in our 
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industries, the free competition that al- 
ways characterizes the pioneering stage 
in the conquest of rich territory, has 
been displayed as well in these unco- 
ordinated efforts to utilize the resource 
of leisure. But while this selfish and 
wasteful scramble for gain has reached 
the point from which we now envisage 
the rapid depletion of our stores of wood 
and coal, of oil and minerals and water- 
power, the supply of leisure has steadily 
increased with the growth in population 
and the shortening of the working day. 
Invention and scientific management have 
greatly increased individual productivity 
and have cut five hours off the working 
week. And the drudgery of housework 
has been’ correspondingly lightened. 
There is more leisure to be utilized than 
there has ever been before. 

The inevitable result of this signifi- 
cant distinction between an increasing 
supply of leisure and the depletion of 
material resources is the failure to rec- 
ognize, in the field of leisure-time or- 
ganizations, what is being forced upon 
the comprehension of business and in- 
dustrial leaders—the need for a planned 
economy. 

Since this article must concern itself 
primarily with the relation of the school 
to this unintelligent and competitive 
struggle over the use of leisure, the dis- 
cussion will, perforce, be limited to in- 
clude only those problems in which chil- 
dren and youth are involved. The move- 
ment for adult education finds its timeli- 
ness and its confusions in the same phe- 
nomena. 

Traditionally viewed, school-time is 
not spare-time but the work-time of chil- 
dren. Leisure is restricted to out-of- 
school hours not pre-empted by part-time 
employment, or duties in the home, or the 
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study of the morrow’s lessons. Leisure is 
for play. And in the voluntary group- 
ings and spontaneous, unsupervised ac- 
tivities of children the individual is so- 
cialized, his behavior conformed to the 
social patterns of his group. But, too 
often, in city streets made for traffic and 
not for play, in corner lots or behind the 
barn, patterns are built which lead, in- 
stead, to conflict with society. And com- 
mercialized recreation, in the movie, the 
vaudeville, the dance hall, the pool room, 
the amusement park, and the excursion 
steamer, makes both its helpful and its 
harmful contribution. The significance 
of those forms of organized recreation 
instituted by adults for children, not for 
profit but for service, lies partly in the 
fact that they succeed in some measure in 
keeping them off the streets and away 
from amusements run primarily for profit. 
Alice Miller Mitchell, in her interesting 
study, Children and Movies, says of the 
10,052 Chicago children included in her 
investigation : 


The most outstanding factor which apparently 
influences the frequency of juvenile attendance 
at the movies is the degree to which some or- 
ganized recreational interest enters into the life 
of the child. ... Left to themselves the chil- 
dren apparently turn to the movies for entertain- 
ment. With some guidance toward other outlets 
such as is offered by the Boy Scouts and simi- 
lar organizations, interests are placed elsewhere 
and attendance at the movies is lowered.” 


And there is a consensus of opinion, 
though little in the way of statistical 
proof, that these organizations reduce the 
rates of delinquency, especially in con- 
gested city areas. 

But their larger contribution lies, of 
course, in the positive rather than in the 
negative aspects of their work. Especial- 
ly is this true in relation to the merely 
passive nature of many forms of com- 
mercialized recreation. “On the play- 
ground children are playing with chil- 
dren. In the movie they are sitting in- 
tently watching a very grown-up, sophis- 
ticated, and beloved companion play for 


1, University of Chicago Press, 1929, p. 25, 
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them.”” Thus, the true value of the 
efforts of institutions devoted to the wel- 
fare of the child through the organization 
of his leisure time lies in the quality and 
the variety of the interests developed and 
in the wisdom, the insight, and the ex- 
ample of the adult leader and supervisor. 
The phenomenal development of these 
institutions can have no other explanation 
than the general effectiveness of the serv- 
ice they render and the urgency of the 
needs they meet. Yet, as in unsupervised 
and spontaneous play activities and in 
commercialized recreations, factors harm- 
ful rather than helpful may be found. 
Groups organized in the settlement too 
often “graduate” to quarters of their own 
where the nature of their interests 
changes and deteriorates. Careless super- 
vision and poor leadership take their toll 
in physical strain through over-exercise 
on the basket ball floor, in sickness 
through failure to insist upon “gym 
suits” and the shower bath, and in social 
maladjustment and moral twist through 
ignorance or mass activity which disre- 
gards individual needs and difficulties. 
True as this doubtless is, the fact remains 
that in general these institutions are more 
directly and significantly contributing to 
the welfare of the American child than 
are any others, with the notable excep- 
tion of the school. To children and 
youth the modern specialist may well say: 
“Tell me what you play and I'll tell you 
what you are and are to be.” 

But it is no longer true that school- 
time is work-time, not play-time. And 
for two reasons. A concept of education 
as motivated by the real and present in- 
terests of children and as realized through 
the doing, with adult help, of vitally in- 
teresting things is, in many modern 
schools, making the spirit and fascination 
of play the chief motivating and integrat- 
ing factor in learning. And supplement- 
ing this concept, the school has laid claim 
to an ever-increasing share of the spare 
time of its children. 


2, Ibid., p. 47, 
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It is this second factor, growing so 
rightly and so logically out of the educa- 
tional philosophy upon which the first is 
based, which has made the school a lei- 
sure-time agency and put it into the heart 
of the conflict to exploit the leisure of 
children. 

The doctrine of laissez faire is no- 
where more dangerous than here. For 
there is no indication that the agencies 
best fitted to serve society in this vital 
area are winning out against those who 
selfishly have most at stake. And all 
alike have so much involved in the strug- 
gle as to make a completely socialized 
and objective viewpoint virtually impos- 
sible. Commercialized recreation has 
formed some of the most powerful mo- 
nopolies of our generation. Welfare or- 
ganizations active in the field represent a 
huge financial investment, powerful con- 
nections, and a jealously guarded profes- 
sional prestige. The school, basic to our 
scheme of democracy, supported by gov- 
ernment and law, is one of the most pow- 
erful and self-centered institutions our 
civilization has created. The church, 
firm-rooted in its ancient prerogatives, 
modern cynicism and agnosticism to the 
contrary notwithstanding, has the unques- 
tioning support of great masses of our 
population. This is a struggle of the 
giants, this conflict to win from the child 
the investment of his leisure, and it is 
small wonder that the child, upon whom 
it is concentrated, suffers in consequence. 

The most firmly established of these 
institutions are undoubtedly the school, 
the church, and commercialized recrea- 
tion. It is conceivable that, as one or the 
other of these extends the range and ade- 
quacy of its appeal and of its service, the 
now numerous group of agencies sup- 
ported in part by philanthropy and dedi- 
cated to the constructive control of the 
leisure-time activities of children and of 
youth, will altogether disappear. And 
this might not be entirely unfortunate. 
The only excuse for philanthropy is an 
existing inequality of opportunity and of 


privilege so great as to be beyond the 
resources of government to rectify either 
by legal enactment or by the taxation of 
the fortunate and the privileged. The 
very existence of modern philanthropy 
is a tacit confession of societal malad- 
justment and disorganization. Philan- 
thropy is a more or less voluntary assess- 
ment made under pressure of public 
opinion and of an unselfish social ideal- 
ism by which the grosser inequalities are 
in small measure overcome. Its social 
damage lies in the tendency it encourages 
to condone the basic unfairness of our 
societal order and in the loss of self-re- 
spect and of independence which it in- 
evitably inflicts upon its recipients. That 
the majority of the poor no longer hesi- 
tate to accept its beneficence, but incline 
to accept it as their due, is the symptom 
of a progressive social degradation. 
Although the institutionalized activi- 
ties of many churches are hardly to be 
distinguished from these philanthropies, 
there yet exists a valid distinction so long 
as the specifically religious function con- 
stitutes a significant aspect of the institu- 
tional program. For as a rule this pro- 
gram is considered not as an end in it- 
self but as a means to the more effective 
propagation of a religion. There are, in 
fact, four distinct types of institutional- 
ized church activity with respect to re- 
ligious emphasis and purpose. There 
are churches which strictly limit the par- 
ticipation in their week-day, leisure-time 
activities to those boys and girls and 
young people who are in some definite 
way identified with the religious organiza- 
tion as such, through attendance upon 
services of worship or through member- 
ship in the Sunday school, the Young 
People’s Society, or some similar group. 
There are, in the second place, churches 
which, while they do not thus limit at- 
tendance to those identified with the re- 
ligious aspects of their program, yet quite 
frankly utilize the interest of children in 


‘clubs, in handicraft and in athletics, to 


win them to religious affiliation and loy- 
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alty. In the third place, there are 
churches which lay claim to make no 
effort to win the allegiance of those of 
other faiths or of no faith, but who do 
provide religious services for those who 
desire them. And, lastly, there are 
churches, so-called, which have all but en- 
tirely abandoned their specifically relig- 
ious function to minister, very much as 
do the settlements, to the recreational 
and social needs of a neighborhood. An 
unkindly and perhaps undeserved use of 
psychiatric terms would designate these 
four types respectively as “introvert,” 
“extravert,” “schidzophrenic,” and “aber- 
rant.” But the importance of the classi- 
fication lies in its partial exclusion of the 
third type and its complete exclusion of 
the fourth from the group of religious 
institutions functionally defined. So long 
as organized religion remains within the 
cultural pattern, the activities of the first 
and second types will be but little cur- 
tailed by the development of tax-sup- 
ported and commercialized recreational 
agencies, while the third and fourth types, 
not now so numerous as the others, may 
tend to disappear along with the purely 
philanthropic leisure-time organizations. 

But whether or not the present func- 
tions of philanthropy are eventually ab- 
sorbed into the functions of tax-sup- 
ported or commercially profitable insti- 
tutions, the present conflict demands in- 
telligent control, and because of their 
greater strength and their firmer root- 
age in the social and economic struc- 
ture, the school, the church, and com- 
mercialized recreation deserve particular 
consideration. 

Since the school is the particular con- 
cern of this volume it is here appropriate 
to consider only those aspects of the 
larger problem which have direct bear- 
ing upon it. In view of the total situ- 
ation, it may be said at once that the 
American public school is by it presented 
with its greatest challenge to the liberali- 
zation and vitalization of its purposes and 
It stands, with government, 


programs. 
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as the expression of the united will of 
the people. In this it differs from the 
church, which, divided and divisive in its 
many organizations, can claim but a par- 
tial loyalty to any of its local expressions. 
It is unquestionably committed to the 
welfare of the child. And in this it rises 
far superior to any and every form of 
the commercialized exploitation of child- 
hood through facilities for recreation. 

So long as organized religion remains 
a useful instrument of social control, and 
no serious student of society denies it this 
function, whatever weakens its hold upon 
youth must be carefully scrutinized. And 
beyond question the enlarged program of 
the school is greatly limiting the church’s 
opportunity constructively to influence its 
children. And in two ways: it is claiming 
more and more of the “free time” of chil- 
dren and it is with increasing effective- 
ness taking over their moral education. 

Here are involved confessedly fine 
distinctions. While religious education 
is necessarily moral, moral education need 
not be specifically religious. The idea of 
God as a Person or Power toward Whom 
the individual should develop certain at- 
titudes of worship and of obedience is 
central, historically, in all of the great, 
living religions. There are those who 
would have the public school teach loy- 
alty to some such generalized conception 
of God. But, as a matter of plain fact, 
this cannot be done. The child cannot at 
all know God save in terms of very 
specific religious concepts, and upon these 
there is no general agreement among re- 
ligious organizations. And besides, par- 
ents holding atheistic or agnostic views 
would inevitably object even to so vague 
a religious indoctrination as might be in- 
volved in the effort. The separation of 
church and state must remain complete. 
The Roman Catholic church is even now 
engaged in a tremendous struggle to 
maintain a full authority over the educa- 
tion of its children. It recognizes the 
futility of a religious education divorced 
from secular education. If religion is to 
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be an effective means of control it must 
penetrate and direct secular activities. 
Her vast system of parochial schools is 
the answer of Mother Church to the 
problems so troublesome to Protestant- 
ism and Judaism in North America. In 
contrast with it, private Protestant and 
Jewish schools are insignificant, serving 
the privileged few. Sunday schools, 
Talmud-Torah schools, weekday schools 
of religion are palpably inadequate. 
Though they may impart a knowledge of 
Scripture and of creed or catechism, they 
will fail as a rule to integrate religion 
with life. Only as the impulses and the 
interests of children, in work and in play, 
are informed by and identified with re- 
ligious impulses and interests, can truly 
religious personalities be built. Modern 
religious educators have been quick to 
grasp the significance of the newer edu- 
cational theories for the teaching of re- 
ligion. In the guidance and enrichment 
of the vital and spontaneous interests and 
activities of children lies the central op- 
portunity for religious education. Yet 
the public school progressively is pre- 
empting this opportunity to secular and 
“moral” ends. 


In America, at least, the solution does 
not lie in the direction of the extension 
of the Catholic experiment. The public 
school of course must be maintained, and 
maintained free from any form of re- 
ligious domination. So far as there is 
any solution, it will be found in an in- 
telligent co-operation between church and 
school. When the educational standards 
of the church both with respect to scien- 
tific knowledge and teaching methods 
more nearly approach those of the mod- 
ern school, when the school more fully 
recognizes and makes place for the exer- 
cise of the specific function of the church, 
when each learns to appreciate and to 
utilize the aims and activities of the 
other, then and only then will the via 
media be found, a road leading toward a 
better integration of institutional influen- 
ces which now war with one another to 


the serious confusion of childhood and of 
youth. 


The conflict between the school and 
the institutions offering commercialized 
recreation is likewise severe. It entails, 
of course, the same tendency to present 
to the child so great a variety of unre- 
lated and conflicting impressions and ex- 
periences as to make difficult the achieve- 
ment of a unified and integrated personal- 
ity. The movie hero and heroine too 
often teach by implication and example 
a type of morals condemned both by 
school and church. Against the sober 
rewards of industry are set the glittering 
wages of sin or the good fortune of 
those who worship at the altar of chance. 
The world of dreams and make-believe 
becomes an escape from the hard reali- 
ties of arithmetic tests and geography les- 
sons. That the movies themselves are 
also broadly educational in many re- 
spects, that news reels and _ historical 
films, travel pictures and nature pictures 
constitute a vast enrichment of educa- 
tional resources, no one doubts. And 
music and drama, even in an age of. jazz 
and burlesque, continue to weave their 
rich colors into the pattern of many a 
mind. Indeed, it is only against the 
cheap and tawdry forms of commercial- 
ized recreation that the school must con- 
tend. Long since it has learned to value 
and to use the finer forms of “paid 
amusements.” In fact the school has 
incorporated them into its own activities 
in orchestras and bands, in dancing and 
dramatics and in motion picture shows. 
This is all clear gain, since, in being 
transposed, they are also transformed to 
the service of education. And at the 
same time they tend to establish more 
critical standards of appreciation to build 
a real indifference to the vulgar and the 
gaudy. Great as has been the develop- 
ment along these lines, the movement is 
but beginning. The school is surely des- 
tined with increasing effectiveness to de- 
velop as educational instruments the 
motion picture, the drama, and music in 
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all the richness of their many forms. 
Better than through laws of censorship, 
and through laws forbidding the attend- 
ance of minors, all of which are observed 
in the breach, will be this persistent and 
enlightened effort to raise the standards 
of a nation through affording to the chil- 
dren the opportunity to sense and to ap- 
preciate the morally good, the scien- 
tifically true, and the esthetically beauti- 
ful. 

The suggestion has already been of- 
fered that philanthropic leisure-time or- 
ganizations may eventually be superseded 
by tax-supported and commercial institu- 
tions which will so fully utilize the com- 
munity’s resource of leisure as to ex- 
clude philanthropy from the field. This 
is of course closely related to the con- 
ception of the school as a great commun- 
ity center, planned and built and used to 
serve a multiplicity of needs, and, in do- 
ing so, to weave into a consistent if con- 
trasting pattern the now snarled and 
jumbled strands of social life. 

But it is unlikely, in view of the in- 
creasing complexity of the social struc- 
ture, that the school or any, other single 
institution will ever prove fully adequate 
to this task. As already suggested, it is 
an attribute of society in its development 
increasingly to differentiate its functions 
and to multiply the number of its institu- 
tions for their exercise. Broadly consid- 
ered, social integration will consist not in 
the absorption by any one institution of 
others in related fields so much as in the 
more effective co-ordination of institu- 
tions and of their functions. Further- 
more, in the necessary process of getting 
rid of those institutions which have out- 
lived their usefulness, and of consolidat- 
ing those institutions with wastefully 
competing functions, care must be taken 
to prevent the destruction of socially 
significant activities. 

It is, for example, doubtful that the 
school can ever fully replace the social 
settlement with its distinctive emphasis 
upon a certain kind of neighborliness and 
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the intimate sharing of personal problems 
and difficulties which that implies. Nor 
is it likely, further to illustrate the point, 
that the school can presume ever to sup- 
plant the city Christian and Hebrew As- 
sociations in their concern to supply 
shelter, friendship, and religious guidance 
to youth, strangers in the city and living 
away from home. Thus, while it is alto- 
gether likely that the development of the 
school as a community center will result 
in the modification and perhaps in the 
narrowing of the functions of such in- 
stitutions, it would be most unfortunate 
were that development to result in the 
destruction of institutions now exercising 
useful functions altogether outside the 
scope of the school. The school con- 
fronts a challenging future, but it must 
guard itself against the fallacy that social 
salvation rests with it alone. For, ob- 
viously, any institution, not excluding 
the church, laying sole claim to such a 
“mission” must prove anti-social in an 
age dependent for its progress upon a 
high degree of institutional co-operation. 


If philanthropy is eventually abolished 
it will be brought to pass gradually and 
along four lines. Existing public insti- 
tutions, like the school and the state 
boards of public welfare, will extend their 
functions. New institutions, supported 
by taxation, will be created. Institutions, 
in part maintained by philanthropy, will 
become self-supporting though non- 
profit-making, like the “limited dividend 
housing corporation.” And institutions, 
run as business enterprises for profit, will 
supplant in some measure the philan- 
thropies with which they compete. The 
“Turkish bath” has long been a paying 
venture. Swimming pools, though costly 
to build and to maintain, are beginning to 
pay. Gymnasiums for physical culture 
are “going concerns” in many communi- 
ties. And, in the broader field, the great 
insurance companies, for business rea- 
sons have long helped to make charity 
less necessary. The nursing service and 
hospital care made available to policy 
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holders are “business” not “philan- 
thropy.” A widely advertised institute 
for the extension of the span of human 
life gives every appearance of possessing 
the gift of business acumen. 

Space forbids the further expansion of 
this thesis. It has been introduced to 
put the school in its proper perspective 
as but one among many of the influences 
operating to reduce the present heavy and 
unfortunate burden of philanthropy, and 
to make clear that, from the point of view 
of any single agency, the unification of 
community services, become so numerous 
and so diversified, must be by co-ordin- 
ation more largely than by absorption. 
Unless there occurs some such costly 
cataclysm as that which has overtaken 
Russia, the change will be gradual though 
fundamental. It is essential, however, 
that the end be seen from the beginning 
and that the transition be controlled so 
as to preserve existing social values. 

Little has been said of the family as 
itself one among the many institutions 
utilizing the resource of leisure time. Be- 
yond doubt it has felt keenly the compe- 
tition of the institutions to which refer- 
ence has been made. And, beyond doubt, 
its claims must be reckoned with. The 
school, the church, philanthropic leisure- 
time agencies, and the agencies of commer- 
cialized recreation have all influenced it 
profoundly. Although certain of these, 
notably the school and the church, have 
sought to re-establish or to reinforce its 
unity, it is safe to say that the shared en- 
joyment of leisure time is less prevalent 
and less effective than ever before in 
holding the family together. A growing 
individualism has been fostered by the 
multiplicity and variety of recreational 
opportunities and by the tendency to 
segregate them both by age and sex 
groups. Though this tendency to segre- 
gation is in many respects commendable, 
yet there is urgently needed, in the whole 
field of leisure, the provision of activities 
in which the whole family may enjoyably 
share. There is serious point to the com- 


plaint of parents that the school, the 
church, the Y. M. C. A. and the movie 
have brought their children to view the 
home as no more than a place in which 
to sleep and, occasionally, to eat. Even 
in the summer vacation period, the boys’ 
camp and the girls’ camp scatter the fam- 
ily and disrupt its community of inter- 
ests. 

In this brief review of the problems of 
leisure, particularly as they affect the 
school, it is patently impossible to attempt 
any analysis of the influences of these 
many institutions upon family unity and 
of the means by which they might be 
brought more effectually to conserve it. 
But reference must be made to the re- 
lations between school and home so far 
as these involve the problem of leisure. 
It is pertinent here merely to emphasize 
the just claim of the home to a major 
place in the interest, the thought, and 
the affection of the child, and the re- 
sponsibility of the school, as it offers to 
the community increased and enriched 
opportunity for the investment of leisure, 
to see to it that this opportunity makes 
generous provision for activities and in- 
terests in which whole families may 
share. 

Beyond any doubt, there exists, in most 
communities, a clear need for a planned 
economy of leisure. Especially is this 
true where the same children are reached 
by several organizations. For example, 
the Y. M. C. A., the church, and the 
school would in many cities profit by the 
activities of a Council of Leisure-time 
Agencies whose function it was to pre- 
vent useless duplication of effort and the 
scheduling of important events at identi- 
cal dates. Such a Council, composed of 
representatives of all non-commercial 
agencies for the investment of leisure in- 
cluding several heads of families, should 
not find it hard to work and plan to- 
gether in the interests of the entire com- 
munity, placing the needs of the com- 
munity above the quite natural but often 
harmful desire to further the interests of 
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the individual organization. That such 
a Council is imperatively needed is ap- 
parent both from the viewpoint of a 
sane economy and out of regard for two 
groups of children,—those whose leisure 
is abused by too many and conflicting ac- 
tivities, and those who are in large meas- 
ure ignored. For in most communities it 
is unfortunately true that while some chil- 
dren, and older folk as well, are over- 
served, others are completely neglected. 
Shameful and unstatesmanlike as this is, 
it is inevitable in the absence of some co- 
ordinating body whose primary concern 
is the community. 

In launching such a plan, the school is 
more strategetically placed than is any 
other institution. Its public and repre- 
sentative character, its intimate daily con- 
tacts with children and youth, together 
with its growing awareness that educa- 
tion is more than a matter of the class- 
room, fit it to assume leadership in the 
venture. Through its Parent Teachers’ 
Association and often, as well, its “visit- 
ing teachers” it has contact with the 
homes of the community and might 
wisely be trusted to appoint to the Coun- 
cil representative heads of families. 

Although such a Council would in 
form and function adapt itself to local 
conditions, it would everywhere be con- 
fronted with certain fundamental tasks. 
It would first of all desire to know what 
in detail the member organizations were 
doing, and what groups, in what parts of 
the community, each was reaching. It 
would wish also to discover, by means 
perhaps of a questionnaire circulated in 
the schools and elsewhere, what use the 
community was actually making of its 
leisure. Beyond doubt, it would early 
find itself concerned to control or to 
eliminate whatever in the community was 
tending toward demoralization through 
the misuse of leisure. And it could do 
this more effectually than any other con- 
ceivable group for it would be able nega- 
tively to prevent harmful activity and 
positively to provide constructive activity 
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to replace it. Further, it would find itself 
operating to prevent needless and waste- 
ful competition, to co-ordinate the efforts 
of its member organizations, and to direct 
their attention to fields inadequately 
served. 


Though there are many difficulties in 
the way of realizing such a plan, it is 
true beyond question that the problems 
centering in a community’s use of its 
leisure time are too great and too numer- 
ous to be adequately solved by any less 
daring and less fully co-operative scheme. 


Against one unnecessary mistake any 
Council of Leisure-time Agencies should 
be forewarned. It must be on its guard 
lest a planned economy of leisure degen- 
erate into a regimentation of leisure. 
Robbed of the element of freedom, re- 
duced to a rigidly restricted choice of 
activity, leisure ceases to be. A certain 
boys’ camp devoted to scheduled leisure 
with no leeway in which to do anything 
or nothing as the spirit moved, was con- 
demned by more than one discriminating 
lad as “too much like school” ; a comment, 
by the way, which reflects as well upon 
that strict regimentation of the school day 
to which Angelo Patri long ago bitterly 
objected.’ Better the present chaos in the 
exploitation of leisure than its over-or- 
ganization into set patterns from which 
the sense of liberty and freedom of 
choice are excluded. 


And this leads naturally to one fur- 
ther word of warning. Essential as it 
is that the growing child should be pro- 
tected from irrationally and unnecessarily 
conflicting standards and ideals, it is quite 
as harmful to build for him an artificially 
harmonious environment. Were there no 
conflicts to be resolved, no esthetic or 
intellectual or moral choices to be made, 
the fibre of personality would become 
flabby. The child too carefully sheltered 
is notoriously inadequate to cope with the 
realities of the adult world later encoun- 





3. A School Master of the Great City (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1920), Chap. 2. 
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tered. The integrated individual is one 
whose life has direction and purpose be- 
cause he has learned to subordinate the 
lesser to the larger values, to make his 
choices wisely with reference to ends in- 
tensely desired. But the jumble of con- 
flicting standards and of unrelated ex- 
periences to which, in his hours of leisure, 
the average child is subjected, too often 
rob him of any basis for sound judgment 
or critical choice. It is largely because 
religion attempts to provide standards of 
judgment and the motivation of effort 
that it deserves significant place among 
the institutions contributing to the de- 
velopment of integrated personality. The 
planned economy of leisure must seek a 
middle ground between the two extremes, 
avoiding on the one hand a disordered 
world made meaningless by contradictions 
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and on the other a world so rigidly or- 
dered as to leave no room for freedom 
and spontaneity. 

The school, unhampered by the divisive 
creeds of conflicting religions, untouched 
by the condescensions and demoraliza- 
tions of “charity,” its aims unwarped by 
the necessities of financial gain, stands 
privileged and challenged to bring to its 
community a wiser and a richer use of 
leisure time. To this end it must fur- 
ther develop and more fully utilize its 
facilities; it must, by example and pre- 
cept, educate the public to demand higher 
standards in commercialized recreation 
and to utilize leisure to the enrichment of 
personality ; and it must take the lead in 
creating the spirit and means of co-oper- 
ation among all socially constructive 
leisure-time agencies. 














Science as a Basis for Worship 
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AN a new basis for reverence be de- 
veloped? That is an important 
question for religious educators. For if 
anything is plain it is that a sense of 
reality is lacking to-day in all of our 
forms of worship. Many of us, when 
we go to church, find that we are 
whipping ourselves up to something 
which we think we ought to feel but 
which we do not feel. And so what is 
called Divine Service becomes a pale and 
lifeless affair instead of being an ex- 
perience 
Of sapphire and wonder and song and thunder 
More than the heart can hold. 

A drabness and coarseness has settled 
upon us that seems to have choked any 
real spiritual response. Poets and rare 
individuals, here and there, have a sense 
of “something far more deeply inter- 
fused.” But for the vast majority, their 
eyes are closed that they do not see, 
their ears are shut that they do not hear, 
their spirits are dulled that they do not 
feel. Stocks and bonds, skyscrapers and 
motor-cars—things piled high and high- 
er—have nearly buried us. And yet we 
boast of our wealth and our civilization. 
In pure enjoyment we are doubtless 
poorer than primitive man. 

Some think that the days are gone 
when man can worship; the next step 
in religion is to recognize that there is 
nothing beyond our human scene and 
any quest of the divine is fruitless and 
foolish. Recent developments in science 
and philosophy would seem to indicate 
that this is a premature conclusion. Per- 
haps we shall soon gain a new view of 
the universe that shall open up for 
men again the experience of awe and 
wonder. 

It is interesting that, at this very time, 
there should appear in the field of edu- 


cation a procedure that rests upon the 
conviction that universe study can be 
made the basis of a deep and reverent 
attitude toward life. An exposition of 
this kind of procedure is given in 
Child and Universe, a book which was re- 
viewed in the January issue of Religious 
Education. The author, Miss Bertha 
Stevens, is a teacher of a third grade 
room in a Progressive School. She has 
this to say about the purpose of her 
work: “This book has to do with chil- 
dren, education and natural science. It 
seeks to promote the development of 
children through science education; but 
it is in no sense a science text-book. ... 
It offers a plan whereby natural science 
becomes the core of education for two 
successive years and it suggests a way 
for articulating the work of these years 
with that of the years which precede and 
follow. It treats natural knowledge not 
as a teaching subject but as a force acting 
through human life, helping to explain it 
and giving it quality.” * 

I consider the last sentence of this 
quotation to have particular significance. 
A teaching of science that aims to make 
science “a force” in human life, “ex- 
plaining it and giving it quality” has 
an over-plus that distinguishes such 
teaching from ordinary science teaching 
and makes it of interest to all who are 
concerned in the spiritual development 
of children. 

We must start with the word “won- 
der” in our exposition of Miss Stevens’ 
method of science teaching, for one of 
her primary aims is to awaken a sense 
of wonder. “What children need to be- 
come aware of is the wonderfulness of 
the so-called commonplaces of the nat- 
ural world about them. A leaf, a stone, 


- *Author’s italics. 
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a star, a butterfly, a dew-drop, each one 
is an open book of wonder. . . . Rational 
wonder, to use Mr. Thompson’s term 
with reference to the nature world, in- 
creases with knowledge and understand- 
ing. Wondering of this kind, started in 
early childhood, should go on through 
life widened and deepened by the ex- 
perience of succeeding years.” This won- 
der should take hold of the children, the 
author insists, not as miracle or magic 
but as “rational successions of events 
uncovered increasingly by science” 
which lead on to the great How and 
Why. 

There has been a widespread fallacy 
that the sense of wonder, out of which 
reverence grows, is in inverse ratio to 
one’s knowledge and that therefore re- 
ligion will necessarily diminish with the 
increase of knowledge. There is no such 
necessary antagonism between scientific 
knowledge and the sense of wondering 
joy which is the heart of religious ex- 
perience. The trouble is that we have 
had, on the one hand, a hard, metallic 
scientific training which looked only to- 
ward the fostering of a technology, 
while, on the other hand, we have had 
a concurrent idealistic education which 
was based upon an old magical view 
of the universe that no longer holds 
for the modern man. What we need is 
an education that gives us a scientific 
view of the universe but mediated in 
such a way that it does not blind us to 
the “glory that flames from sun and 
star.” 

Certain “guiding principles” (not 
laws of teaching you will note) are sug- 
gested to teachers who want to grasp 
the method of Child and Universe. The 
first of these is, “Values are regarded as 
the end and subject matter the means.” 
Some of the values claimed for universe 
study and which the author feels she 
has seen developing in her pupils are: 
“awakening thought, making children 
aware, thoughtful, truth seeking, ex- 
pectant, responsive to beauty, reverent 


and resourceful.” There are social 
values also that can grow out of such 
nature study. This might be a surprise 
to some, for it has been supposed that 
social values are more closely connected 
with the study of human relations. 
There is a deeper grounding for them 
suggested by our author. “The realiza- 
tion of social unity has a base in the 
knowledge that the same manifestations 
of cosmic order are affecting all these 
people of the earth everywhere and that 
all these people are part of the same 
evolutionary development.” There is 
also the joy of social sharing which has 
its place in this scheme of education. It 
is not a misdemeanor for children to 
confer, as in the old-type school. When 
children are overflowing with joy and 
interest, it is the most natural thing 
for them to share their experience with 
any receptive person. Not to provide 
for such sharing is to destroy much of 
the joy of the learning process and to 
prevent the development of socially- 
minded individuals. “You would never 
think that an old thistle was at all beau- 
tiful, but O My! you fix it up as we 
did that one and it becomes a beautiful 
rosette.” This was the enthusiastic out- 
burst of a third-grade-boy who was act- 
ing as guide for the visitors of the day. 
It was a demonstration of the enthusi- 
asm which earth-study had produced 
and of a child’s normal tendency to 
share his results when such social qual- 
ities are not crushed out by a stupid 
formalism with its restraining rules. 

A second guiding principle is that 
both teacher and pupil shall be gripped 
by the great scientific concepts with 
which science is continually working. 
It is not some hazy, sentimental atti- 
tude toward nature that is recommended, 
but an attitude of reverence based upon 
a real knowledge of a real world. 

Another principle that has for its aim 
the insuring of a real knowledge of the 
world is the following: “the concepts 
should reach the children in connection 
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with concrete experiences.” Space will 
not permit me to tell of the many in- 
teresting things that eight-year-olds 
may do in their earth study. These il- 
lustrations will serve to show how the 
above-mentioned principle is actually 
carried out. One group of children ob- 
tained a cupful of soil from sixteen dif- 
ferent states, Canada, and England, 
analyzed the soil content (physical not 
chemical analysis) and preserved their 
soil specimens in properly labelled 
bottles. Others gather seeds and roots, 
and study the variation in size and de- 
sign. The pupils are made acquainted 
with the various families of minerals 
and beautiful forms of crystals. Every 
class is taught to observe the night 
sky and sometimes a group is taken 
to a large observatory or a planetar- 
ium. 

A fourth principle is that children 
should live in the present. It is advised 
that children explore their own neigh- 
borhood thoroughly. Thus “they have 
opportunity to know by their own dis- 
covery where there is a rhythmically 
beautiful tree, a spot where a heavy 
rainfall makes little rivers that wear 
away the earth, a rendezvous of spiral- 
ling pigeons, a wall made of interesting 
stones.” The author often takes her 
own pupils into the forest preserve and 
has each one mark off an area a foot 
square and then list and observe all 
living things to be found within that 
area. 

Much attention is given to the expres- 
sion of the children. Teaching by the 
children is advised, if done in such a 
way as to exercise their initiative in 
organizing and presenting material. This 
teacher of eight-year-olds believes that 
children of that age are well able to 
choose their teaching subject and plan 
for its orderly presentation. Think how 
we have under-rated the capacity of 
younger children in our church schools! 
Creative expression as in all modern 
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schools is looked upon as a natural out- 
come of vital learning and children 
should have a chance “to play with their 
ideas, dramatize them, dance them, draw 
them, paint them, dye them, model 
them, build them, write them, and ex- 
press them through the medium of 
music.” The room where these children 
work gives evidence of this creative ex- 
pression. It resembles a museum or an 
artist’s workshop for it is filled with all 
kinds of specimens, drawings, mounted 
flowers and plants, tables of stones and 
shells and various interesting devices 
which the children have produced to 
illustrate their work. 

A word should be said about subject 
matter in relation to the principles of 
teaching. The earth in space, the in- 
side of the earth, the earth’s surface, 
and its atmosphere are the four main 
divisions of a course as employed by 
the author. But it is recognized that 
another teacher might employ different 
blocks of material. The order of the 
topics, however, is not a matter of 
chance. The earth in space is taken 
first because of one of the fundamental 
principles of the book. Children should 
not be fed on detached marvels; they 
should be taught according to an order- 
ly plan and first of all given a view 
of the whole. “For the earth born, the 
subject of such teaching is logically the 
earth, considered in its wholeness and 
as part of a greater whole.” “The earth 
ball must be seen in relation to other 
bodies in space.” Furthermore it is felt 
that “consideration of space gives wings 
to thought; it extends conceptions of 
depths, breadths and heights. Once 
thought has experienced this freedom it 
is not likely to be cramped back into 
narrow quarters.” 

Liberal use is made of poetry and 
other forms of literature in connection 
with universe study. William Blake, 
Shelley, Walt Whitman, and Japanese 
Hokku poems seem to be favorites. 
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Children weave into their assemblies 
such beautiful sentences as these: 
Creat, wide, beautiful, wonderful world 
With the wonderful water round you curled. 
The moon, like a flower 

In heaven’s high bower 

In silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

The proof of any kind of teaching is 
in the reaction of the pupil. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting and telling 
aspects of Child and Universe is the 
incorporation of bits of children’s ex- 
pressions in the text. These words 
written by a boy after a year of earth 
study may well stand as an example of 


what such teaching may awaken in the 
soul of the child. “The mountains stand 
before my eyes and I could wonder 
everything. And I think what nature 
will make, as I sit and look at the pine 
trees and the cliff. I wonder where the 
most beautiful sight in the world is and 
the most wonderful. I would like to see 
it again and again. Forever I love the 
nature and the spirit of the pine tree. 
Its sound fills the air with singing. The 
wind drives through and it makes a 
whole song. It makes mountain chains 
more real. What could be the most 
wonderful thing that I have ever seen?” 
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HAT we must achieve is a revaluation of the 
meaning of education. What we need to see is 
that true education is the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the life of the community, in all its mani- 
fold aspects and relationships. We must realize the 
idea that no boy or girl is truly educated until they 
are thoroughly trained, not merely to win personal 
‘success or to find personal enjoyment, but trained to 
live in the fullest and most intelligent way the life of 
cooperation and fellowship with all who struggle and 
aspire everywhere. And then, we must translate this 
idea into our educational systems, into our school 
curricula, into all our methods of training—John 
Herman Randall, The Mastery of Life, Robert M. 
McBride & Company, 1931, p. 354. 














What Does Social Psychology Offer 
Character Education?” 


Heptey S. Dimock 
Professor of Religious Education, Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


AN RESEARCH in the social 

sciences help to rescue character 
education from its present state of evi- 
dent impotency and _ ineffectiveness? 
This question does not suggest that so- 
cial science has made any such offer 
or parades any such pretention. But, 
social psychology as one of the social 
science family does hope to achieve such 
an understanding of the principles and 
“laws” which underlie and condition the 
development of personality that intelli- 
gent direction or control of the process 
may be achieved. 

Perhaps the other inference of the 
leading question takes too much for 
granted. Yet, observation of current 
conditions in contemporary society 
coupled with the factual evidence of the 
results of character education compel 
either practical or scientific minds to be- 
lieve that the combined efforts of 
church, school, Y. M. C. A., and other 
agencies of character and religious edu- 
cation are relatively insignificant in de- 
termining either the conduct of individ- 
uals or the affairs of society. The 
agencies of formal education, in com- 
parison with the influences of other 
forces in the community, are about as 
effective as attempting to row a huge 
boat with a single oar. 

Since research has had a share in dis- 
illusioning, and it is to be hoped discon- 
certing, us about the results of our 
efforts to develop persons and a social 
order with conduct that is motivated by 
a blend of intelligence and love, perhaps 
it may become our ally in the radical re- 
construction processes demanded by the 
facts it has revealed. 


_* article is based on the book by G. M. and 
L. Murphy, Experimental Social Psychology (New 
Vork: Harper & Brothers, 1931), pp. 


We refer to such research findings as 
those of Hightower which show no re- 
lation in children between knowledge of 
the Bible and honesty in school tests, 
or willingness to co-operate loyally for 
the group; or, of Hartshorne and May, 
in the Character Education Inquiry 
which indicate no relationship between 
church school attendance and honesty in 
a variety of situations. These results 
suggest that it is fifty times more im- 
portant that a child be born into a home 
of high socio-economic level than that 
he attend regularly church or syna- 
gogue. One of the statements made by 
Hartshorne and May at the conclusion 
of their study should make us ready for 
help from any source. “There is little 
evidence that effectively organized moral 
education has been taking place. . . What 
they (children) are at present learning of 
self-control, as also of service and hon- 
esty, is largely a matter of accident’*+ 

The volume Experimental Social Psy- 
chology appears to be a fairly lusty infant 
and may surprise somewhat those who 
hold the opinion that all social sciences 
are still in the embryo stage and are not 
quite sure that they ever will be any- 
thing but embryos. It describes and 
summarizes the results of nearly one 
thousand studies and experiments deal- 
ing with the personality and behavior 
of individuals in social relations. It is 
in a sense an inventory of the present 
status of knowledge, specific and gen- 
eral, in the field of social psychology. 
It can be read with meaning to anyone 
who knows that a correlation between 
two factors of .80 to .99 suggests a close 
association or relationship (not neces- 


1. Hartshorne and May, Studies in Service and Self 
Control 
+ Author’ s italics. 
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sarily causal), that a correlation around 
—.20 to +.20 suggests a negligible or 
purely chance relationship, and that a 
correlation of —.80 to —.99 is a high 
negative correlation and suggests that 
where one factor is present, the other 
is almost entirely lacking. We would 
like, for example, the correlation of de- 
linquency with church school attendance 
to be —.99. 

This article is in no sense a review of 
Experimental Social Psychology, nor can 
it be a summary of the eight hundred 
studies reported. Neither is it an at- 
tempt to appraise the significance of this 
volume and what it represents in the 
development of social psychology. The 
book will be considered from the point 
of view of a person whose chief interest 
is in character and religious education. 
Only a few illustrative samples of the 
problems attacked and the results 
yielded can be presented here. 


II 


The problem of “nature versus nur- 
ture” in the causation of individual dif- 
ferences in persons has been baffling and 
intriguing and is of tremendous impor- 
tance. The controversy, speculation, and 
dogmatism which formerly surrounded 
this question are gradually giving way 
to carefully tested evidence. Those of 
us who feared somewhat the danger of 
forcing persons into an educational and 
occupational caste system on the basis 
of a supposedly unalterable I. Q. feel 
somewhat relieved at the turn which the 
new facts are taking. The studies by 
Barrett and Koch of the effect of nur- 
sery school training upon the mental 
performance of children; by Freeman 
and his associates of foster children 
placed in superior and inferior homes; 
of Burks, and others, all point rather 
conclusively to the fact that environ- 
ment is an important factor in influenc- 
ing intelligence—as measured by tests. 
Freeman suggests that the influence of 
superior environments over a period 


may increase intelligence scores by ten 
points or even more. This, he states, is 
of great social significance since it 
means the difference between low and 
high average intelligence. One attempt 
to estimate statistically the respective 
roles of heredity and environment in de- 
termining intelligence has been made by 
Burks. Her results are entirely tenta- 
tive, but suggest that the amount of 
variance in intelligence due to heredity 
would be 83 per cent of the total. 

Another one of the fundamentals in 
personality and conduct which has been 
the object of much speculation and 
some investigation by scientist, theolo- 
gian, and educator is that of behavior 
motivation. The instinct concept hav- 
ing been rather generally discarded as 
no longer useful, the search is now for 
more specific motives and urges in more 
specific situations. Nor is it assumed 
that all the drives or motives of be- 
havior are biological or visceral. The 
abandonment of the instinct theory for a 
less deterministic and more plastic con- 
ception of human behavior was an event 
of major importance for education be- 
cause it made possible a new faith in 
the educability of persons and institu- 
tions. True, it did leave us without 
clearly defined “motives”—and the char- 
acter educator is conspicuously con- 
cerned about motivation. The few 
studies reported on mental and social 
motives in behavior are not very helpful 
but they give promise of having fruit- 
ful possibilities. We have good reason 
to believe that the role of competition, 
co-operation, praise, and recognition and 
similar social factors in motiving con- 
duct can be experimentally studied with 
dependable results. 


III 


Probably the greatest advance in the 
scientific study of personality develop- 
ment registered in this volume, both 
from the standpoint of methods em- 
ployed and results secured, is related to 
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the development of social behavior in 
children. A great variety of methods 
used singly and in combination are rep- 
resented—controlled observations, test- 
ing, experiment, rating scales, case study 
and others. Studies of the adult per- 
sonality are limited chiefly to the use of 
paper and pencil tests, and of course 
the ubiquitous, if not iniquitous, ques- 
tionnaire. 

Although the presence of certain gen- 
eral laws governing the process by 
which a child becomes human and his 
conduct socialized have been established, 
such as: “conditioning,” suggestion, and 
imitation, these general processes or 
principles need to be understood in the 
much smaller and more specific ways 
in which they function. 

An experimental study by Berne’ of 
social behavior problems in young chil- 
dren is not only of deep interest in it- 
self but suggests the possibility of es- 
tablishing “norms” of conduct for dif- 
ferent age levels that might serve as an 
extremely valuable educational function. 
Thirty kinds of social behavior were 
studied of which the following are 
samples : 


(1) Obeys: is submissive to authority ; 
submissive to restraint or command. 

(2) Seeks approbation: desires com- 
mendation, notice, sanction. 

(3) Depends on adult: depends on 
adults to provide activities for him; is 
unable to provide his own activity. 

(4) Affectionate: loves, has tender- 
ness, fondness. 

(5) Co-operates: works or plays with 
others; works or plays jointly. 

(6) Leads: has initiative, self-reliance 
decisiveness, and tact to inspire others 
to follow or to co-operate. 

(7) Selfish: cares supremely for self; 
regards own comfort or advantage in 
disregard or at expense of others. 


On sixteen of these behaviors no sig- 
nificant differences were found among 


2. G. M. and L. B. Murphy, Op. cit., p. 205. 
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the two-, three- and four-year-old chil- 
dren; obedience, seeking approbation, 
sympathy, kindness, politeness, affec- 
tion, sensitiveness, motherliness, socially 
controlled behavior, imitation, respect 
for the property rights of others, par- 
ticipation and teasing were among these. 
The three- and four-year-old groups sur- 
pass the two-year-old group in interest 
in the group, understanding of own 
property rights, sociability, rivalry, jeal- 
ousy, responsibility for self, responsibil- 
ity for others, criticism, social con- 
formance, and ascendance. Three-year- 
old children also exceed two-year-old 
children in independence of adults and 
self-defense, and four-year-olds exceed 
two- and three-year-olds in co-operation. 
There was a consistent tendency for sev- 
eral traits to increase with each year, 
and for others to decrease.’ 

The factual evidence produced by in- 
vestigations seems to support the em- 
phasis stimulated by psycho-analysts 
and popularized by mental hygienists on 
the significance of infancy and child- 
hood in the making of the adult per- 
sonality. Not only are the first two or 
three weeks after birth considered as 
crucially important but the labor ex- 
perience itself may have profound 
“learning” results for the child. Parent 
education and the education of children 
on nursery and kindergarten levels evi- 
dently warrant an even more central 
place in the community program of 
character education. 

Jealousy and negativism or stubborn- 
ness in children have perhaps been sub- 
jected to the most intensive study of 
any of the behavior patterns. These 
two forms of behavior are of interest to 
character and religious educators both 
because of their importance for whole- 
some personality and social participation 
and their implications for the develop- 
ment of theological patterns. Mrs. Fahs* 


. Ibid, pp. 205-6 
Sophia Lyon Fahs, “The Beginnings of_ Religion 
o ‘37 Behavior,” Religious Education, December, 
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and others have indicated that ideas of 
God and other theological concepts and 
attitude tied up with them have much 
to do with these early childhood pat- 
terns and relationships. It may be of 
some comfort to parents to learn from 
science what they may have observed 
empirically that the peak of both jeal- 
ous and stubborn behavior in boys and 
girls comes between eighteen and forty 
months.” And jealousy decreases both 
with the number of children in the 
family and with the number of years 
between the new arrival and the pre- 
ceding child. 

The “order of birth” concept has 
loomed largely in conjecture and in the 
diagnosis of personality difficulties. The 
oldest child, the youngest child, the sec- 
ond child—each has carried its own 
dangers and tended to develop its dis- 
tinctive personality patterns. It is re- 
ported that a noted European analyst, 
when demonstrating at a clinic in Chi- 
cago, searched for data on each case 
until he discovered the order of birth, 
and then he would exultingly exclaim, 
“Ah! You see, gentlemen, he is the sec- 
ond child,” or whatever he may have 
happened to be. The research findings 
to date, however, do not support, or 
deny for that matter, the hunches of 
the clinicians. Several studies have dis- 
sipated rather badly the myth of the 
“only child” as having a distinctive and 
peculiar set of attitudes and behavior 
patterns.” In general, however, this 
problem of the influence of “order of 
birth,” is still in a chaotic state. 

The variety of factors, subjective and 
social, which enter into the behavior of 
children, strongly suggests the necessity 
of a many-sided approach in dealing 
with the education or re-education of 
children. That the heavy reliance of 
some brands of psychology on a monistic 
or narrow conception of causative fac- 
tors in personality problems is destined 


5. Murphy, Op. Cit., p. 304. 
6. Ibid., p. 346. 


to yield to the recognition of a combina- 
tion and variety of causal or contribu- 
tory factors is abundantly evident. It 
seems also to be clear that many of 
the theories used as working hypotheses 
in the analysis of personality and its 
maladjustments by clinicians and prac- 
tical psychologists are yet to be verified 
or discarded by evidence which comes 
from controlled observations or experi- 
ments. The fact that three hundred out 
of five hundred children treated by a 
clinic seem to show improvement tells 
us nothing except just that. Quantita- 
tive verification of the notions of psy- 
chiatry, psycho-analysis and mental 
hygiene are in the main yet to be sought. 


IV 


Investigations reported on later child- 
hood and adolescence, while of central 
concern to many of us, must be touched 
on more briefly. The authors point out 
that this age has not received as much 
research attention as the earlier years, 
largely because the practical problems of 
education and of conduct occupy the cen- 
ter of the stage. 

In view of the significance of group 
and friendship relationships in determin- 
ing ideas, attitudes, and behavior, the 
studies of factors associated with friend- 
ship, with the acceptability of a child in 
his group, and with leadership, are inter- 
esting and suggestive. 

On what basis do children choose their 
friends? The evidence from several 
studies is not conclusive, but similarity in 
such factors as mental age, socio-economic 
status, developmental age, that is, the so- 
cial maturity of a boy, and proximity of 
residence are probably important. Schol- 
arship seems to be a more important fac- 
tor in the friendship of girls than among 
boys. Correlations on conduct patterns 
between “best friends” in the Hartshorne 
and May study were very low. 

A closely related problem of great im- 
portance for personality development is 
the acceptability of the individual in his 
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group. Children who are incapable of se- 
curing an “acceptance” by members of the 
groups in which they participate overtly 
lack the essentials of a wholesome person- 
ality. This problem has been studied in 
summer camp situations more than else- 
where. Newstetter reports that chrono- 
logical and mental age correlate higher 
with the acceptability of boys.’ 

A study soon to be reported by the 
writer and associates finds that more im- 
portant than intelligence, athletic skills, 
chronological or mental age in determin- 
ing whether a boy is acceptable to others 
or not, are certain behavior characteristics 
such as: showing off, boasting, seeking 
“limelight,” co-operating and helping 
willingly, being courteous and considerate 
of others. 

Considerable literature has developed 
around the “gang,” but so far studies 
have been mainly exploratory. In view 
of the conspicuous role in character for- 
mation which the gang assumedly plays 
it will undoubtedly soon become the ob- 
ject of experimental and quantitative 
methods of investigation. 

The major findings of studies focused 
on the adolescent tend to discredit the bio- 
logical theory which has held sway since 
the time of Stanley Hall, with its assump- 
tions of: a sharp break between child- 
hood and adolescence ; a biological change 
which is a causal factor in far-reaching 
intellectual, social, emotional, and reli- 
gious changes which follow. Research 
data reveal continuity rather than discon- 
tinuity in development, and fail to dis- 
close any such close accompaniment of 
biological and mental growth in puberty.’ 

The monumental report of Hartshorne 
and May of the Character Education In- 
quiry is so well known to readers of 
Religious Education that it may seem like 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” to talk 
about it further. But this writer believes 





7. W. I. Newstetter, Wawokiye Camp, Western Re- 
serve University. 


8. See especially, F. Brooks, The Psychology of 
Adolescence (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company). 
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that while we may have knowledge about 
these findings, their meaning for action 
must be stamped into our behavior pai- 
terns if the most significant study for 
character and religious education yet made 
is not to rest in practical futility. Take, 
for example, the findings which indicate 
the virtual impotency of the church school 
and other agencies of character education 
in shaping both ideas and behavior of 
children, as compared with the influence 
of the child’s best friends. What has 
been done about that? The final para- 
graph of the final chapter of the last vol- 
ume of the report of Hartshorne and 
May is clear-cut enough. 

It can hardly be expected that most chil- 
dren can be taught to be responsive to social 
ideals unsupported by group code and morale. 
When the individual is made the unit of 
educational effort, he is so abstracted from 
life situations as to become more and more 
of a prig in proportion as his teachers suc- 
ceed with him and more and more the victim 
of a disorganized and detached mind in pro- 
portion as they fail. The normal unit for 
character education is the group or small 
community, which provides through coopera- 


tive discussion and effort the moral support 


required for the adventurous discovery and 
effective use of ideals in the conduct of affairs.° 


Perhaps no more constructive step 
could be taken than to make existing 
friendship groups the basic unit in our 
programs of character and religious edu- 
cation. The typical church school class, 
Scout troop, gym class or hobby club in 
the Y. M. C. A. is largely a fabricated 
rather than a cohesive friendship group. 
Such groupings offer but slender oppor- 
tunity for influencing the attitudes and 
conduct of their members throughout the 
range of their experiences. Already some 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions have taken the cue from the Hart- 
shorne and May report. With the use of 
a simple device called a “friendship 
finder” or “natural group locator” they 
have discovered these cohesive friendship 
groups and utilized them as the basic unit 
for program purposes. 


_9. Hartshorne and May, Studies in the Organiza- 
tion of Character, p. 379. 
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Vv 


A number of studies of the adult per- 
sonality possess considerable pertinence 
for character education. Samples of overt 
behavior on the adult level, however, have 
not been measured as in the Character 
Education Inquiry. 

Experimental work on the problem of 
the interaction of individuals in a co- 
operative task has been done particularly 
around committee work and group dis- 
cussion. South, in a study of committee 
work in which over a thousand students 
participated, discovered that small com- 
mittees about three in number are most 
effective in dealing with problems or ma- 
terials which permit an immediate forma- 
tion of opinion. Where the problem in- 
volves the testing and rejection of solu- 
tions or hypotheses, a larger number, up 
to six, may be helpful. Mixed committees 
were less efficient than those constituted 
by members of either sex. Careful studies 
of group discussion in Russia attempted 
to locate the conditions under which cre- 
ative thinking is most likely to take place. 
The analysis of verbatim reports of these 
problem-solving activities marks the be- 
ginning of genuine study of the inter-re- 
lations found in a functioning group. 
An elaborate, controlled experiment con- 
ducted by Shaw in which individuals and 
groups worked on a number of problems 
demonstrated a great superiority of group 
over individual functioning. Goodwin 
Watson has made several investigations 
comparing group and individual work. 
On ten intellectual functions varying in 
complexity, group performance was 
found to be better than average individual 
performance on all tests in both quality 
and speed. 

In summary of these and other studies 
the Murphys state: 

. . . the case seems clear that individuals 
can in many cases not only work better to- 
gether, but that they can learn better. All 
such studies, however, seem to be lacking 
from the standpoint of precise analysis of 


what is happening. Very rarely is a verbatim 
record of the discussion published, and even 


when it is, there are all sorts of details in 
the social situation that are incompletely re- 
ported. . . . The study of committees, con- 
ferences, and conventions in everyday life 
seems, in the light of the foregoing, a task 
the difficulty of which is only equaled by its 
importance.” 

The rapidly growing case study mate- 
rial has led to the beginnings of a statis- 
tical treatment of comparable data which 
may contribute much to the understand- 
ing of causal relationships in the develop- 
ment of personality. Chassell secured 
data from three hundred adults revealing 
relationships between present traits and 
many items in their life history and en- 
vironment. Lasswell has been a conspic- 
uous advocate of “a systematic, biograph- 
ical technique which will make biograph- 
ical psychology as exact a science as 
psychophysics.’™ 

Since “words” have been the chief 
stock in trade of many of the agencies of 
character and religious education the 
problem of the relationship of verbal to 
overt behavior is of outstanding signifi- 
cance. The results of research to date 
do not reveal any close relationship and 
leave largely unsolved the problem of how 
words, ideas, or ideals may actually func- 
tion in the control of conduct. 

The measurement of attitudes on public 
questions is peculiarly pertinent in days 
of prohibition confusion, election bally- 
hoo, economic crises, and stirring interna- 
tional events. Many reliable tests are now 
available for measuring attitudes or social, 
political, economic, racial, religious and 
international questions. Of educational 
import is the fact that results so far of 


_testing on racial attitudes suggest that to 


some considerable extent racial prejudice 
and antagonism are a function of lack of 
familiarity. This is probably not true, 
however, in the case of the relations be- 
tween Negroes and whites in the United 
States. Other experimentation of large 
educational significance is on the problem 
of bringing about shifts in attitudes and 


10. Murphy, Op. Cit., p. 547. 
11. Ibid., p. 575. 
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in “sterilizing” persons against propa- 
ganda. The findings demonstrate clearly 
that shifts in attitudes and the reduction 
of gullibility in persons can be definitely 
achieved. 

VI 


Several questions concerning character 
and religious education have crystallized 
in the writer’s thinking as a result of this 
study of Experimental Social Psychology. 

(1) How long will agencies, many of 
them national or international in scope, 
continue to pour billions of dollars into 
so-called character education programs 
with no attempt whatever to test or ap- 
praise the outcomes? Should not there be 
an answer in concerted and co-operative 
action to the candid assertion by Hart- 
shorne and May: 

Plans and programs are produced by the 
score which have no experimental basis and 
which are as likely to damage character as 
to improve it. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are probably spent annually by churches, 
Sunday schools, and other organizations for 
children and youth with almost no check on 
the product—a negligence of which no mod- 
ern industry would be guilty, and which the 
public schools have rather generally outgrown 
so far as routine school work is concerned.” 

(2) How may we find ways of em- 
bodying in current practice the well-tested 
facts of research and experiment which 
we now possess? We already know im- 
measurably more than we use. Must the 
results of investigations remain within 
the covers of the books or monographs 


12. Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit, p. 5. 
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that report them as the esoteric knowl- 
edge of the few who read such material? 
What effective and practical steps can be 
taken to span the gap between our factual 
knowledge and our practice? 

(3) What should be the function of 
Religious Education in translating the 
findings of pertinent research to the thou- 
sands of readers who are in position to 
embody them in program and institution ? 
Should there be more description, in read- 
able form, of studies, investigations and 
experiment that bear on the problems of 
character and religious development? 
Would this help to advance the cause of 
character education? 

(4) When will we stop playing at the 
job which should command the best 
brains and utilize in a co-operative and 
concerted way the resources of an entire 
community? Character education can 
never gain ground unless it becomes gen- 
uinely a community responsibility. More- 
over, both in content and method it must 
become identical with the actual process 
of living. Present “programs” are almost 
entirely “on the side of the road,” where 
life is lived and where values, attitudes, 
and conduct are actually in the making. 

Social psychology cannot rescue char- 
acter education from its present impo- 
tence, but it can at least direct us to the 
social forces and situations which do 
shape character and personality. We may 
continue to play the ostrich, but at our 
own risk. 
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Significant Counseling Relationships on 
the College Campus” 


EarLte E. EMME 


Supervising Fellow in Religious Education, University of Chicago 


HIS ARTICLE endeavors to point 

out but a few of the major relation- 
ships which make for effective student 
adjustment. The conclusions presented 
are derived from many channels of col- 
lege life and thought. The experiences 
of students have been revealed through 
such channels as counseling procedures, 
campus revolts, college surveys, student 
conferences, commissions, and student 
findings. These sources have all been 
employed in formulating the statements 
which follow. In addition, personal ex- 
periences have been drawn upon in advis- 
ing students regarding problems of per- 
sonal adjustment. 

(1) The extent to which students be- 
come oriented and understood when they 
arrive on the college campus conditions 
their attitude toward their college pro- 
gram. 

Many students come to the campus 
with friends; others have student friends 
in attendance at the college; while others 
have friends on the faculty or in the 
community. But many arrive without 
any personal friends at all. For example, 
consider the plight of Miss X who says: 

From the time I was ten years of age I had 
strong hopes of going to college. After High 
School I was stranded for a time, wishing, hop- 
ing, praying, that some day I might get my wish. 
Finally that wish was granted and I entered 
college joyfully and eagerly. But I had many 
disappointments. I did not know anyone. I did 
not live at the dormitory. I did not become 
acquainted. I made good grades but none of my 
professors knew my interests or past record 
educational or otherwise. My advice to incom- 
ing Freshmen is: “Make all the friends you 
can. And especially try to get acquainted with 
your teachers.” 

One of the most important methods by 
which an effort is made to make it possi- 

*The second of a series of articles by Dean A. J. 


Brumbaugh and Emme on “Counseling Students 
on the College Campus.” 


ble for the student to become vitally re- 
lated to a campus very early concerns 
preliminary information about the stu- 
dent. This information is secured very 
largely by some schools through an ad- 
mission blank which contains very speci- 
fic information. Miller made a study of 
the information and materials which fif- 
ty institutions ask the applicant to sub- 
mit in the application for admission.’ 
The results were summarized under elev- 
en headings: high school work, antici- 
pated college course, family, interests, vo- 
cational plans, financial arrangements, 
anticipated college activities, photograph, 
autobiography, vocational experience, at- 
titude toward fraternity. Miller zoes on 
to indicate that 78 per cent of the col- 
leges and universities asked for informa- 
tion about high school ; 68 per cent about 
anticipated college course; 66 per cent 
about the family; 56 per cent about in- 
terests. One state university asked about 
fraternity attitude. 


It is taken for granted that if college 
officials take their advising task seriously, 
the above information, supplemented by 
such data as applies more specifically to 
the local institution, is a vital asset in 
orienting the student. Space does not 
permit consideration of orientation and 
survey courses. It is sufficient here to 
indicate that freshmen do have distinct 
adjustment problems different in kind 
and intensity from upper-classmen. The 
writer’ found that freshmen had very 
definite problems in such areas as courses, 
concerned with lack of previous prepara- 
tion, poorly adapted teaching methods, 
and so forth; vocational advice; study 


1. J. C. Miller, The Induction and Adaptation of 
College Freshmen, p. 28. 
2. An unprinted study of the writer. 
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habits; transition from home; standards 
and ideals; friendship situations, and so 
forth. 

An understanding of the student’s 
background, therefore, is highly signifi- 
cant. Two specific instances will illus- 
trate the importance of this point. 


A student who entered a prominent university 
as a freshman had experienced serious speech 
difficulties throughout his previous educational 
career. At times, under emotional stress, he 
found himself wholly unable to speak. This was 
frequently misinterpreted by his instructors as 
indicating lack of preparation or knowledge re- 
garding the topics under consideration in the 
classes. When the student registered in thé uni- 
versity, his father gave this information confi- 
dentially to the student’s adviser. He feared 
that the student might experience a recurrence 
of the difficulty, which had been practically cor- 
rected, should he be placed under undue stress 
in his classes. The adviser, in turn, transmitted 
the information to the instructors in whose 
courses the student was registered. By giving 
him special consideration he got off well in his 
work and progressed quite satisfactorily. 

In another instance a university student ex- 
pressed a definite intcrest in religion. She hesi- 
tated, however, to register for any courses in 
this field because she was entirely lacking in 
her background of religious training. Upon the 
somewhat insistent urging of her adviser, she 
registered for a course in religion with an out- 
standing professor. The adviser sent to the 
professor a memorandum regarding the student 
so that he might be personally acquainted with 
her situation and might understand any diffi- 
culties which she would encounter in the course. 


(2) The extent to which the limita- 
tions and capacities of the student are 
diagnosed means much in student ad- 
justment. 

A young man said: 

I was registered for Mathematics 1 by my 
adviser. Nothing was known about my poor 
previous preparation in this subject, nor my dis- 
like for it. I was afraid to mention either. When 
registering my adviser said: “You take Math. 1, 
all do.” Well, I took it. But I had to take it 
a second time. There is no question but that 
I should have taken a more elementary course 
first. 

The following situation of a young 
woman in one of our colleges presents a 
procedure of considerable contrast : 


Among other scores this young woman had 
made 88 on the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 
Her adviser kept in close touch with her prog- 
ress. And, sure enough, worry began very soon 
over her grades. As a scholarship student she 
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felt humiliated at having a C average.- Her 
adviser sent her back to the college physician 
for a further physical examination. The pro- 
fessor of physical education for women followed 
instructions from the doctor. These two worked 
with the adviser, who was acquainted with psy- 
chological and general psychiatric procedures. 
In six weeks the student was making a B aver- 
age. The following year her average was B plus 
and she was making A in her major subjects. 
Prescribed exercise combined with directed en- 
couragement had proved to be the key to the 
remedial process in her situation. 


But the entering student needs further 
diagnosis than the two above situations 
suggest. A battery of tests should be 
given dealing with intelligence, achieve- 


.ment, placement for English, reading 


rate, mathematics, and other curriculum 
subjects varying somewhat with the gen- 
eral purpose of the school. In addition, 
tests determining physical and emotional 
status prove significant in many cases. A 
little later this should be followed by a 
careful survey of interests and experi- 
ences of the student in order to help him 
begin a discovery of possibilities for vo- 
cational placement in order to determine 
primarily next steps in his educational 
program. 

The above procedure is made more 
meaningful and significant to the student 
if he comes to look upon the whole test- 
ing process as an effort to work with him 
rather than some form of a “spying or 
detecting scheme to find out what is 
wrong with him.” Motivation in secur- 
ing this mutuality of interest and co-op- 
eration is highly significant to counseling. 

(3) The extent to which the student 
is made to feel that he is a part of the in- 
stitution gives a sense of individual worth 
and enthusiasm for the school. Too many 
of the colleges are administered on the 
basis that all procedures for the year can 
be read in terms of rules. Sometimes 
many of these rules dignify the college 
catalogue! Such colleges carry these rules 
from year to year with but slight change. 
Other colleges pursue a different proced- 
ure in making gestures at student-faculty 
co-operation by tactfully choosing certain 
students who are safe as far as reporting 
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to other students is concerned. Or they 
are chosen on the basis of “rubber-stamp- 
ing” what the faculty says and does. In 
the former type of college, students gen- 
erally obey the rules grudgingly or re- 
volt ; in the latter, the chosen students for 
administrative purposes feel obligated to 
act and think as the administration de- 
sires. 

It would seem that a still different ap- 
proach is possible. It is recognized that 
faculty members have a distinct function 
to perform on a campus. Likewise, the 
board of trustees have responsibilities on 
the campus. Students, also, have privi- 
leges as well as responsibilities on the 
campus. Would it not be possible for 
the faculty, students, and administrative 
officers (including trustees) to consider 
and administer matters of common inter- 
est together? Such a procedure, tact- 
fully, carefully, and honestly worked 
out, is certain to provide for a mutuality 
of understanding and responsibility on 
the college campus known to few stu- 
dents. Such a procedure would eliminate 
common complaints as offered by three 
sincere students interested in the college: 
1. Kicking doesn’t do any good around here. 

But I’m going to hold to my convictions just 

the same. 

2. This school will never change its position 
on amusements even if all the parents of the 
present students desired it. 

3. We were promised that the faculty would 
respect the sincere wishes of the students 
expressed through the student council but 
you see how we were squelched again. 
(4) The degree to which members 

of the faculty have a sincere and un- 

derstanding interest in students as well 
as the subjects they teach has much 
counseling significance. Many charac- 
terizations and scientific studies have 
been made to determine what constitutes 
the qualifications of the most effec- 
tive teacher. In The Changing College, 

President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin Col- 

lege states that “. . . no possible combi- 

nation of other qualities, however superla- 
tive, can justify the appointment of a poor 
teacher. What shall it profit a college to 


add to its teaching staff a man who has a 
fine voice, is a natural mixer, plays golf 
in the eighties, is a tireless and efficient 
committeeman, a productive scholar, an 
interest in life and work—and cannot 
teach? Teaching is the soul of the enter- 
prise. Unto the teacher these other qual- 
ities may well be added; but teaching 
ability must be there as the basic ability 
of all.” 


A brief characterization of a few col- 
lege teachers known to be outstanding 
both in the classroom and in personal in- 
fluence may be in point here. 


Teacher 1. He is at present a pro- 
fessor of German in a small college, hav- 
ing held this position for over thirty 
years. He is outstanding in influence 
and counseling value among the students 
of the campus. When asked “What have 
you tried to put into your teaching?” he 
responded in this wise: 


(a) I have put into my teaching consistent 
hard work. I put specific preparation on 
each lesson. I work hard and expect my 
students to do the same. 

(b) I am honest with my students. I never 
pretend to be what I am not. In express- 
ing a conviction I rather understate than 
overstate. 

(c) I endeavor to keep up in my field. 

(d) In my teaching I am attracted to such 
works as most naturaiiy lend themselves 
to ethical reflection. Religious truths come 
out naturally. (Cf. Nathan der Weise, 
Goethe’s Iphigena, etc.) I am honest and 
never say what I do not believe. Many 
times I do not think it wise to say what 
I do believe. 

(e) As a teacher of language and literature, 
experience has taught me that it is not 
so important what one teaches as how one 
teaches. More important than this, “what 
one really is” is what counts in influencing 
students. 

(f) Students know where they can find me. 
I have regular office hours. But no routine 
of the office is primary to student need. In 
addition, students can find their way to 
me at my home when they desire to come. 

(g) Finally, and most important of all, I love 
my students. I treat them as fellow-stu- 
dents with me. Having respect for them 
and expecting much from them, nearly all 
of them just naturally respond to such 
teaching. 


Teacher 2. Those who have been near 
the University of Chicago for any length 
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of time have frequently heard the name 
of an outstanding teacher of a previous 
generation—President William Rainey 
Harper. Thomas W. Goodspeed in his 
biography of President Harper gives am- 
ple evidence to justify the conclusion that 
Doctor Harper was a great teacher but 
vitally interested in the students who 
worked with him. For work they did. 
“To some of them he seemed to do the 
work of two men and to others of ten.” 
Students, fellow-professors, presidents 
under whom Professor Harper taught, 
and members of President Harper’s own 
Board of Trustees—all characterized him 
as a great teacher but interested in stu- 
dents and scholarship at the same time. 
One of his pupils, C. F. Castle says: 

...in Anabsis. He was the greatest Teacher 
I have ever known. He was alive, and in the 
study of Greek made things live and move... . 
Those whose need was most got the most help. 
He never let even the dullest member of the 
class lose interest by neglect. 

Doctor Andrews, the first college pres- 
ident under whom Doctor Harper taught, 
said: 

Teaching was his delight... . He looked for- 
ward to each class period as to a feast... . It 
was model teaching. Bright pupils shot forward 
phenomenally; dull ones made good progress. 
. .. Principal Harper took a deep interest in his 
pupils. He loved them. . .. Hence, not alone the 
brilliant boys . . . cherished strong affection for 
him, but the slower ones as well, all being cer- 
tain that he was seeking their good. 

In addition to mentioning the above 
splendid qualities of Doctor Harper, Dr. 
Ira M. Price, a fellow professor in an- 
other department, adds: 

At the first meeting in the classroom the 
contagious enthusiasm of the teacher seized us. 
The intense earnestness and concentrated energy 
with which the work of the hour was carried 
on fairly electrified the class... . Dr. Harper 
had the ability to state all the arguments on the 
two sides of a question with fullness and fair- 


ness. He did not teach his students what to be- 
lieve, but how to think. 


Teacher 3. 

A professor in a midwestern university 
who has been rapidly promoted for his 
high quality of teaching, is outstanding 
because of his acquaintance with each in- 
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dividual student in his class. Although 
his classes are large, often numbering 
over 100 students, and sometimes over 
150 stuc-nts, he is able to characterize 
each individual and his special qualities 
of merit. Among students this teacher 
is known to be exacting in his require- 
ments and his course is considered any- 
thing but easy. He is, nevertheless, held 
in high regard by all of th m because of 
his intimate personal acquaintance with 
them and because of his reputation for 
square dealing. 


Teacher 4. 


In contrast to this professor, may be 
mentioned ancther whose classes are sel- 
dom larger than 25 or 30 students, but 
who is unable to call students by name in 
his classroom, much less to recognize 
them when he meets them outside of 
class. When asked regarding any mem- 
ber of his class, he immediately has to re- 
fer to his class record and the only infor- 
mation which he can give is how they 
have stood in certain quizzes, and wheth- 
er they have submitted the papers which 
he has assigned. 

(5) The extent to which students 
find expression of their interests in 
courses, interest groups, and other extra- 
curriculum activities bears specifically on 
vital student relationships. The courses 
taught by the teachers mentioned above 
were conducted in such a way that stu- 
dent interest and enthusiasm were regis- 
tered for them. Unfortunately, many of 
the courses taught in the college curricu- 
lum are considered a needless grind and 
thus do not come to grips with life. 


Occasionally students registered in 
such courses discover real value in de- 
partmental clubs or interest groups. A 
student who was taking a course in phi- 
losophy thought the subject was very 
“tame.” But when he attended a live dis- 
cussion at the philosophy club he acquired 
a new perspective for a philosophy 
course. He went back to his study and in 
a short time his philosophy became a con- 
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suming interest. Thus various depart- 
mental groups, pre-vocational and pre- 
professional organizations, as well as 
groups organized about special interests, 
tend to arouse and elicit the interests of 
students. 


Extra-curriculum activities proper find 
a real place on’ the campus when the 
needs of students are kept uppermost. It 
is taken for granted that these student 
enterprises have inherent in them and 
accruing from *1em social and education- 
al value." Furthermore, scholarship does 
not suffer as has commonly been sup- 
posed.‘ In fact, those students most ac- 
tively engaged in such activities at the 
University of Minnesota had a higher 
academic standing than those students 
engaged in fewer activities. Terry, speak- 
ing largely from the standpoint of the 
high school student, says in a similar 
way: “Not a few organizations carry 
on activities that contribute richly to 
those of the class room; teachers and 
pupils are brought nearer together, and 
a better atmosphere of work is created.’ 
The value of extra-curriculum activities 
has been definitely registered by alumni. 
The Minnesota study referred to above 
points out (p. 118) that 38 per cent of 
the alumni consider extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities more valuable than class room 
work; 25.6 per cent consider them of 
equal value; while 36.4 per cent consider 
them of less value. 


With the abundant interest of students 
manifest in courses and those extra-cur- 
riculum activities that come to grips with 
life, it seems imperative that careful con- 
sideration should be given to student 
interest and need. Vital teachers, to be 
sure, are needed; and extra-curriculum 
activities directed and worked out in 
such a way that they are not usurped by 
a few students but that cultural, voca- 


3. F. S. Chapis, Extra-Curriculum font at the 
University of Minnesota, Ch. IX, ». 118 


4. ve p. 116, 117. 
. W. gerry, Supervising Extra-Curriculum Ac- 
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- analysis of student abilities. 


tional, and other interests of students 
are given consideration in organizing the 
activities of the campus. 


(6) The extent to which students 
can find specialized counsel on the cam- 
pus for particular needs is conducive to 
personality development. It is frankly 
admitted that no single faculty adviser or 
personnel officer can adequately meet all 
the varied and recurring needs of stu- 
dents. It seems advisable, therefore, that 
a number of advisers, possessing specific 
personality and training equipment, 
should deal with student problems on the 
campus. A plan of procedure will be 
suggested later. It will suffice for the 
present to indicate a few of the types 
of advising as carried on on the campus 
by teachers and administrators. 


In one college the professor of physi- 
cal education serves as coach of football. 
In addition he has been a very helpful ad- 
viser to men in particular on moral and 
economic problems. He is gifted with 
much common sense which the men value 
highly. His sense of humor adds to his 
personality assets. 


A registrar in another college teaches 
literature. He has been especially help- 
ful in helping students learn “how to 
study” and acquire a plan of budgeting 
their time. He is frequently consulted 
on moral and religious problems. 


A history teacher has proven very help- 
ful in advising on graduate study in a 
certain college. 


A psychology professor has given 
much thought to vocational guidance in 
his school. Speakers are brought in. One 
of his courses deals very specifically with 
His advice 
does not lead to student perplexity as K 
was possessed with after he had sought 
the advice of a biologist at a great state 
University on his vocational future. This 
biologist adviser said: “Get all the 
money you can, son. Get it! Get it! Get 
it! (He pounded on the desk at the 
conclusion of the third, get it). This 
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is the only thing that counts in life.” 

But this banker’s son was looking for 
a more fundamental answer. He had had 
a fine altruistic view of life and was ac- 
tually considering entering the banking 
business with his father. 

An instructor goes to church regular- 
ly and is a splendid moral man. But no 
students look upon him as a particularly 
religious man. Yet the vital life he lives, 
saying nothing about it, makes him the 
outstanding man of character influence 
on the campus. 

A woman directs plays and various 
forms of entertainment. Through these 


Us 
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channels considerable data is kept before 
the student body for their consideration 
in discussion groups, “bull” sessions, and 
in other ways. 

And so it runs. Every college faculty 
should consist of men and women who 
are resourceful in specific areas of 
thought and life. Naturally, students will 
sooner or later discover them. A few 
students discover a new counselor on the 
campus during the first year. A few 
more will be added the second year. And 
so the counselor’s interest and under- 
standing of students gradually becomes 
known. 








p. 295. 
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E can only repeat... that reli- 
gion’s chief business is develop- 
ment of character, a human duty than 
which there is no greater—Edward H. 
Cotton, Has Science Discovered God? 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1931, 
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The Professional Religious Educator 
Is he a fad? 
J. H. Carpenter 


Director of Religious Education, Brooklyn Federation of Churches, Inc. 


| * seagate the writer took part in 
an Epworth League Conference. His 
name appeared on the program as Rev. 
John Carpenter. He was introduced by 
the president as Doctor Carpenter. As 
he began to speak he said, “I am neither 
a Reverend nor a Doctor, nor is my name 
‘John.’ I am a mere Director of Reli- 
gious Education, whatever that may 
mean !” 

What does it mean? Religious educa- 
tion has never been recognized as a pro- 
fession. Some colleges and universities 
have offered degrees in religious educa- 
tion, but when one goes out into the field 
this degree has to be explained. People 
do not know what B.R.E., M.R.E., or 
D.R.E. means. To some extent this was 
to be expected in a new profession. Many 
of us were willing to accept this as the 
necessary sacrifice to a new ideal. 

But the recognition, which might have 
been given by those who understood and 
should have appreciated the position these 
workers were in, was not given. No de- 
nomination recognized the new group of 
workers. There was really no place for 
them. The Methodist director had no 
place in the annual conference. The 
deaconness had her place, the student 
minister had his place, and even the lay 
preacher was fully recognized, yet the 
director of religious education, usually 
highly trained and with college degrees, 
was not a part of the session of the con- 
ferences in any way. Even the lay dele- 
gate or the Sunday school superintendent 
had more of a place than the director. 
Well can the writer remember being a 
director in a Methodist church, and see- 
ing all the others mentioned go to con- 
ference; yet there was no invitation for 
the director or even a place for him in 
the sessions. 
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The year before going to college the 
writer had decided to go into the minis- 
try. He was taken to the state church 
organization, was introduced by his local 
minister, and was solemnly accepted as a 
ministerial student. On the basis of this 
a scholarship was granted him by the Na- 
tional Board of Education. While in col- 
lege certain influences and experiences 
turned him from the ministry to the 
field of religious education. There was 
no feeling of a change in “calling” nor of 
any difference in the determination to 
give his life to God and His service. 

Upon graduation from college, how- 
ever, he became the superintendent of a 
local county Sunday School Association. 
Immediately notification came that he 
could no longer be recognized as a “min- 
isterial” student. He was asked to sign 
a note for the entire amount of his schol- 
arship and was to pay the principal with 
interest at 5 per cent as soon as possible. 
Since that time he has had no recognition 
in this denomination, even though still a 
member of one of its churches. 

Working as director of the Department 
of Religious Education of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches for five years 
now, he has not been recognized at all by 
the local denominational organization. 
This is, of course, because he is not “or- 
dained.” His predecessor was a minister 
in the same denomination, and always 
had his place in the local organization, 
though he was in interdenominational 
work. One of our state interdenomina- 
tional workers is a Methodist minister 
and though he has been in the work for 
over ten years he is still a member of his 
conference and is seated regularly and 
appointed at every session. Evidently it 
is not the position or the type of work 
which makes the difference—it is the 
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question of ordination. The religious ed- 
ucator has been recognized in no way by 
the denominations. 

This would be again only a passing 
situation and might be overlooked if the 
present question about the profession 
were not raised. Leaders in both the 
Religious Education Association and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation have stressed the same point re- 
cently. “The Religious Education Di- 
rector is or was only a ‘fad.’ It is pass- 
ing fast. There is no future for the 
professional worker.” 

Surely one element which has brought 
this question to the fore just now is the 
present economic condition. 

As there is no recognition for the re- 
ligious educators, they are turned out of 
the churches just as a sexton or any other 
employee might be discharged. Gifted 
people who have sacrificed much and 
have given their lives to religious work 
are turned away without a thought. The 
deaconness and the preacher are still 
kept busy and appointed regularly. The 
director is without any one to go to in 
any denomination, for he has no claim. 

Recently a young woman sat in the 
writer’s office. She was facing the mat- 
ter squarely. She had prepared herself 
by college and graduate work as a direc- 
tor of religious education, had had ten 
years of experience and had the best of 
references. But what of the future? Not 
only the immediate future, but the “af- 
ter middle life’ future. What could 
she do then? The preacher and the dea- 
conness are taken care of. The public 
school teacher will be retired. But the 
religious educator—where will he be? 
She was about ready to give up and 
change her profession because there is 
no security for the worker in this field. 

It almost seems that these profession- 
als are being dropped by the very lead- 
ers of religious education who should be 
their most ardent backers, and the reason 
given is that the future does not lie with 
religious educators, but with the educa- 
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tional ministry. This is without doubt 
true. Surely there is nothing the reli- 
gious educator desires more than an edu- 
cational ministry. It must come. It is 
coming. It is much easier to work as 
a director in the average church now 
than it was ten years ago. 

But, does the educational ministry pre- 
clude religious education as a profession? 
No, it does not. The following argu- 
ments justify it: 

(1) The whole tendency today in 
both our city and rural communities is 
toward combinations, both denomination- 
al and interdenominational. The mind of 
many in America is made up against the 
waste and uselessness of the small de- 
nominational enterprises. This means 
larger parishes and a division of the 
work. 

In any church there are two types of 
service to be rendered. One is pastoral 
and preaching. This is largely an adult- 
centered educational program. The 
other is the religious school and social ac- 
tivities. This is child and youth-centered. 
Seldom do we find an individual who is 
capable by either personality or training 
to do both. It is almost impossible to be 
a good pastor and preacher and thus 
think in adult terms and then suddenly 
turn around and be a child leader and 
think in the child’s terms. Beside this 
the young people are almost another sep- 
arate field. We have plenty of ministers 
who are child-centered and are spending 
their time there, and plenty of others who 
are adult-centered and spend all their 
time there, but few who can straddle both 
fences, and only very seldom one who can 
do both and “get away with it.” 

It takes a specialist in both these fields. 
The minister cannot possibly study all the 
religious educator must have to make 
him efficient, and vice versa. Each can 
study enough to be sympathetic to the 
other’s viewpoint, but they cannot become 
efficient in the other’s field. 

Recently, the writer sat on a state 
committee which was preparing a resolu- 
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tion to send to all the colleges and semi- 
naries of the state. They finally decided 
that all they could hope for in the col- 
leges was an orientation course in reli- 
gious education as an elective, with some 
Bible courses, and in the seminaries a 
minor in principles of religious educa- 
tion and educational psychology. What 
of the courses in religious education, of 
children, of young people, supervision, 
measurement, psychology, administra- 
tion, church school administration, and 
so forth, and so forth, which the religious 
educator must have? What about hom- 
iletics, theology, church administration, 
which the minister must have? No one 
can study them all. The best illustration 
was in the November issue of Religious 
Education. A Director, at the request 
of his pastor, applied to the local con- 
ference for ordination. He had his Mas- 
ter’s degree in religious education, but 
was refused because he was lacking in 
the essential courses required of the min- 
ister. It is one or the other, not both. 
The church is always going to have need 
of the specialist in education. In fact, 
until they have larger combined parishes 
which will allow for such specialized 
leadership, all with educational vision, 
they can never solve the problem of reli- 
gious education. 

(2) Another tendency is toward zone 
supervision or the larger parish plan. 
This is Dr. Walter S. Athearn’s old idea 
and though it may not be coming just as 
he outlined it or planned, nevertheless it 
is coming. The “handwriting is on the 
wall.” We cannot escape it. 

This is being tried out in New York 
state in four ways. 

(a) Denominational. There are eith- 
er state or area workers in all the large 
denominations. These workers are some 
of them ministers and some religious ed- 
ucators, in the restricted sense. As min- 
isters, they tended toward this specialty 
and were selected for the task, or pre- 


1. November, 1931, p. 691. 


pared themselves originally for this work. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the Nine Year Plan of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. The third goal 
reads, “We need an educational missioner 
giving full time to religious educational 
leadership in each diocese and missionary 
district. 

“This person must be trained in educa- 
tional theory and practice; well grounded 
in church teachings, deeply consecrated, 
and on fire with the Gospel of Jesus. He 
(or she) must be responsible to the 
Bishop.’””** 

This is a trained specialist responsible 
to the Bishop. This embraces exactly 
what we are contending for. 

(b) Denominational and interdenom- 
inational larger parish work. In some 
instances the workers are supplied by one 
denomination only, in others two or more 
denominations supply one or more work- 
ers each. So far as is known all of these 
workers have especially prepared them- 
selves for religious education and are pro- 
fessionals in this field. Their duties lie 
largely with the church school, the week- 
day school, the vacation school and young 
peoples’ activities. They preach and do 
pastoral service, but are essentially reli- 
gious educators. 

In both (a) and (6b) situations the 
workers are almost as much zone or in- 
terdenominational workers as they are 
denominational leaders. They are the 
backbone of the State Interdenomina- 
tional work. They do as much in com- 
mon as possible and regularly develop 
and promote interdenominational proj- 
ects in the community of their territory. 

(c) The city or county workers. 
Here again is a plan of zone supervision 
but of an interdenominational character. 
The leaders in this field are usually called 
religious educators or directors of the 
department of religious education. 


2. John Wallace Suter, Jr., “Leadership in Religious 
Education” official publication of the National Council 
Protestant Episcopal Church, p. 11. 

*Author’s italics. 
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About half of these workers are former 
ministers or ordained men and the others 
are unordained religious educators. All 
are specialists in religious education. 
This field is growing and in the larger 
cities there will always be a demand for 
the special workers in religious education 
to lead in 

(a) Young Peoples Work. 

(b) Week Day Schools. 

(c) Vacation Schools. 

(d) Sunday Church Schools. 

(e) The Expanded Session, etc. - 

(d) A new venture, but one that is 
being tried out, is the director who is re- 
sponsible to two or more churches in a 
given community. This may be denom- 
inational or interdenominational. It is 
only a forerunner of the community 
church or the amalgamated church. The 
worker is a specialist in religious educa- 
tion in all cases. 

Thus, we see in these four fields a 
growing tendency toward the idea of zone 
supervision, and the use of and great 
need of specialists for this work. There 
is a definite assured future for the pro- 
fessional. 

(3) The largest field for the profes- 
sional is in the actual teaching of religion 
to the child. The weekday schools and 
the vacation schools must more and more 
depend upon such leadership. Of course, 
there are some who say the same thing 
about the weekday school as is being said 
about the director. It is a “fad” and will 
die out. “The signs of the times,” how- 
ever, are not pointing that way. True, 
we are becoming disillusioned. The 
weekday school is not the final solution. 
It is only a part of the solution. But it 
is fast being recognized as a vital part. 

The queer thing about it, though, is 
that the public educator is more insistent 
upon this fact than the leaders in reli- 
gious education. 

Character education is the talk of all. 
It will not “do the trick.” Something 


more must be added. The following quo- 
tation from a-pamphlet written by As- 
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sistant Commissioner of Elementary Ed- 
ucation for New York state and pub- 
lished by the State Department gives this 
viewpoint : 

Home, school and church are devoted to a 
common aim—the building of character through 
the educational guidance of youth. Therefore 
it behooves the school, from time to time, to re- 
examine its share in this responsibility, to re- 
analyze its beliefs, to reévaluate its materials 
and its methods, and to cultivate anew its rela- 
tionships with the church and the home—those 
two agencies of society which carry the larger 
share of the responsibility. In this spirit the 
study of character building in New York public 
schools was undertaken.’ * 


Religion must be added to character 
education to make it effective. There is 
no other solution. The movement will 
change, true, but this change will be to 
make it a dominant part of our country’s 
educational system, so that every church 
or community will maintain its religious 
education program as a part of its total 
educational procedure. 

The teachers for these schools of re- 
ligion must be specialists. No one else 
can do it. The untrained volunteer can 
never accomplish what is needed. The 
religious education of these children will 
never be done by the ministers or asso- 
ciate ministers. It can only be accom- 
plished by those who are trained and who 
are willing to give their lives to such 
service. 

These same workers will be our lead- 
ers in the vacation school and the Sunday 
church school. In fact it will be a com- 
plete and correlated system. The church 
is only playing with religious education 
now. When it wakes up (and, outsiders, 
so to speak, are going to force it to wake 
up) there will be plenty of demand for 
the religious education specialist. 

There is, therefore, no question as to 
the need of these workers. No substi- 
tute for the specialist can be found. It 
makes no difference whether they are 


3. J. Cayce Morrison, “Character Building in New 
York Public Schools,” State Dept. of Education pub- 
lication p. 9, principle 

*Author’s italics. 
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called ministers of education, educational 
missionaries, directors, teachers, or what 
not. The point is they are needed. They 
are vital to an ongoing religion. They 
should be recognized. The very ones 
who are questioning them are themselves 
“specialists” or they would not be in the 
positions they hold. They should be 
helping and developing rather than hin- 
dering such a necessary, vital, and self- 
sacrificing group. 


The church will never come to its own 
until it recognizes its teaching ministry. 
This will cost money. It can find the 
money by stopping denominational waste 
and overlapping, by combining small 
churches and organizations. The church 
must act as a dominant, positive, amalga- 
mated whole to give adequate moral and 
religious education to childhood and 
youth. The religious education specialist 
is a vital factor in this development. 





2, 


HE fact is that until Christians them- 
selves can get back to simpler living, 








more unselfish thinking, and less casual 
discipleship, the Church has very little to 
contribute to the solution of the social 
and industrial problem. After all, Jesus 
lays stress everywhere not on the evil men 
do so much as on the good they leave un- 
done.—G. Stanley Russell, The Church in 
the Modern World, Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1931. p. 74. 











Some Functions of Religious Education in the 
American Labor Market | 


Martin Haves BickKHAM 


Superintendent, Special Work Division, Illinois Free Employment Service 


HE AMERICAN labor market is 

the most important aspect of contem- 
porary American civilization. Upon its 
smooth and supporting operations, under 
the conditions set by our modern econom- 
ic processes, most other aspects of civ- 
ilization depend. If the labor market is 
disturbed and disordered, other aspects 
of civilization are seriously affected and 
their ordered development impaired, as 
the present economic upheaval clearly 
demonstrates. The very foundations of 
our modern social order seem to be weak- 
ened by the current dislocations in the 
labor market. 

If these relations between our Ameri- 
can labor market and other aspects of our 
contemporary civilization do exist and 
operate as suggested in the above para- 
graph, it is clear that here is an area in 
which religious education has distinct 
functions. While there are still differ- 
ences of opinion as to the purposes of re- 
ligious education, it is apparent that a 
majority of forward looking religious ed- 
ucators would be found in substantial 
agreement with the statement made by 
A. D. Stauffacher in his article in the 
October 1931 issue of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

After reviewing the initiation and de- 
velopment of the religious education 
movement during the last thirty years, 
Doctor Stauffacher says: “So during 
these years of growth the purpose of re- 
ligious education has shifted until today 
it is recognized to be the development of 
creative and constructive ability to ex- 
amine critically and reconstruct intelli- 
gently the present social order into a 
genuine Christian society.” If this be 
the concurrently accepted purpose of the 
religious education movement, it is clear 


the movement has distinct functions in 
the present disturbed, disorganized and 
demoralized American labor market. 
Hence, a further examination of this 
American labor market and a tentative 
statement of the functions of religious 
education therein may prove useful amid 
the present discussions of the economic 
depression and its social consequences. 


Brier ANALYSIS OF THE AMERICAN 
Lasor MARKET 


A village labor market, where workers 
and employers meet around the village 
pump or fountain and make their bar- 
gains, may suggest clearly what is meant 
by a labor market. Here the workman 
offers his services, possibly brains and 
expert training, or skill and command of 
developed technique, or more likely mus- 
cle and brawn for commen physical la- 
bor. Here the employer buys the service 
he wants, a carpenter to build a house, a 
machinist to build and operate machines, 
or, more commonly, just a laborer to dig 
a ditch. The labor market is the place 
where labor demand and labor supply 
meet and an exchange goes forward. 
The worker sells his services for wages. 
Upon these wages the worker and his 
family depend for existence. The em- 
ployer buys these services. Upon the 
worker and his services the employer de- 
pends to further his own ends and accom- 
plish his purposes. Thus the labor mar- 
ket is seen to be a place where human 
contacts or relationships are basic and 
human interests of a primary nature are 
at stake. The ethical aspects of these 
relationships in the labor market are thus 
seen to be of vital significance. 

If one expands this simple picture of 
the village labor market to include all 
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the vast ramifications of our present 
American labor market, confusion in 
issues is apt to appear. The clear cut 
human relationships and the sense of the 
ethical values involved are apt to be ob- 
scured. The vastness of the larger pic- 
ture, the intricacy of the human rela- 
tionships tend to blot out the clear lines 
of the simpler labor market. Yet be- 
neath it all is the same elemental demand 
for justice and brotherhood in relations 
of worker and employer. The worker is 
still dependent on his wages for existence 
as is so clear in this unemployment crisis 
with millions of workers reduced to liv- 
ing off of relief, since work and wages 
are not to be had. The employer is still 
dependent upon the worker for faithful 
and efficient service, if his ends are to be 
accomplished and his enterprises go for- 
ward. With these elemental relationships 
of the labor market in mind, one may 
proceed to a closer analysis of the pres- 
ent vast proportions and intricate mazes 
of our American labor market. 


THE PROPORTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
Lasor MARKET 


Approximately 50,000,000 sellers of 
services, workers gainfully employed in 
our present American labor market, earn 
in a normal year (1928) $50,000,000,000 
in wages. Into this labor market disor- 
ganization and dislocation have come, 
creating 10,000,000 workers who can find 
no buyers for the services they have to 
sell, reducing the wages earned in 1930 
by $10,000,000,000, producing an eco- 
nomic crisis of immense proportions and 
constituting a threat to national life and 
integrity and the very foundations of our 
civilization. But to realize the import 


and meaning of this vast economic 
debacle, one must begin to break up the 
vast central picture of 50,000,000 work- 
ers into its constituent parts. This analy- 
sis of the sellers’ aspects of the American 
labor market reveals three different types 
of workers. 
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I. Tue TRAINEES 


The youths of about fourteen to twen- 
ty-five we may call the trainees of the 
labor market. In most sections of the 
American labor market, legal employ- 
ment of children under fourteen is not 
tolerated. So we may start with the 
youth of fourteen years who at this 
early and immature age is forced by 
economic conditions to seek to find 
means of self maintenance and aid in 
family support by offering his services 
in the labor market. In some sections 
the youth may be sixteen before he is 
permitted legally to sell his services on 
the labor market. 

Beyond the age of twenty-five, the 
buyers in the American labor market 
will seldom offer to take on youths and 
seek to train them for some new oper- 
ation or service. So the trainees in our 
American labor market vary from about 
fourteen to twenty-five years in age and 
all the way from the untutored country 
boy to the highly trained college youth. 
But, ever, with almost resistless power, 
our American labor market draws these 
trainees into its insatiate maw. They 
may be estimated at about 10,000,000 
or 20 per cent of the total workers of 
the American labor market. Endlessly 
they come from home and school, vil- 
lage and farm, city and lonely mountain 
cove, pressing into the labor market, 
offering their youth upon the altar of 
our vast productive and distributive sys- 
tem. Large numbers are poorly equipped 
to meet the fierce competition and the 
speeded up processes of these great in- 
dustrial plants and business emporiums. 
Many thousands go unguided except by 
the urge for economic gain into blind 
alley occupations that turn them out in 
early middle life, misfits and outcasts 
on the margin of the labor market. 
Surely in these areas of our American 
labor market are problems and respon- 
sibilities for the leaders of our religious 
education program to face and seek to 
ameliorate. 
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(a) There are ethical considerations 
of vital moment in this exploitation of 
youth. Religious educators must develop 
a social conscience against such prac- 
tices. 

(b) Adequate training of youth to 
prevent marginal disutility must be en- 
couraged and developed. 


II. THe EFFrectTIives 


The second great group of workers in 
the American labor market we may call 
the effectives. These are those workers 
who, having passed out of the trainee 
period or stage, have made fairly ade- 
quate adjustments to the demands of the 
labor market. We may consider them as 
generally between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-five. For few workers 
really are to be classed as effectives 
much before the age of twenty-five and 
not many continue to be classed as ef- 
fectives after they have passed the age 
of forty-five. In fact, for most workers 
in the heavier labor groups, few are con- 
sidered as effectives beyond the age of 
forty. If one admits this age, appeal 
may be made in vain to industrial or 
business organizations for admission 
among their employees. Employment is 
simply not to be found for such. Two 
problems face religious educators in this 
field of adult education and training. 

(1) Plans need to be developed to 
inculcate in American workers the basic 
principle that the first duty of the worker 
is to render adequate service. 

(2) To develop in American buyers 
of labor the just principle that the 
worker deserves an adequate wage. 


III. THe MarcInacs 


Like a great, whirling vortex, the 
American labor market not only sucks 
into its maw these millions of trainees, 
but it is constantly washing out of the 
trainees and effectives a vast mass of 
marginal workers. These workers vary 


approximately from forty to seventy 
years of age. They constitute in the 
present unemployment crisis the great 
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mass of the unemployed. There. are 
some likely trainees and many effectives 
in the lines of the present unemployed 
across the face of the American nation. 
But the vast majority of these unem- 
ployed workers are distinctly a marginal 
type of worker on the American labor 
market. They are the weaker and less 
efficient trainees. They are the types 
that in a labor market, characterized 
by scarcity of workers, may be consid- 
ered and may be employed as effectives. 
But just as soon as the market demand 
for workers lessens, these workers are 
the first to be laid off and will be the 
last to be taken on, when the market 
pick-up comes. In times of crisis like 
the present, these marginal workers 
number nearly 10,000,000 and constitute 
the great mass of the unemployed in 
America today. 

Amidst these workers one finds the 
tragedies of the American labor market. 
Many have had only muscle and brawn 
to sell. At the age of forty when fam- 
ily responsibility is usually the heaviest, 
these men find their services are not 
salable. Many others have learned only 
one operation or process or one ma- 
chine. The introduction of new processes 
or operations or machines relegates 
them to the group of marginal workers. 
They offer their services on the labor 
market in vain. They travel from plant 
to plant, from city to city, from coast 
to coast in a vain search for some one 
who will pay for their services. Many 
others are broken by their early experi- 
ence as trainees or by the production 
pressure of the drive on effectives. Many 
scores of thousands bear in their bodies 
the marks of their industrial experi- 
ences, the loss of a hand or leg, or eye, 
or weakened lungs from exposure to 
dust, or overstrained heart from the 
strains of a speeded-up operation. Here 
is the real tragedy of our industrial civ- 
ilization. Here is a real task for reli- 
gious educators. To create a social 
conscience in our industrial and business 
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world that will provide these marginal 
workers with chances to earn a liveli- 
hood for themselves and families. 

Three factors in our contemporary 
civilization tend to push effective work- 
ers toward and into the marginal group. 
These are: 


SPEED AND AGE 


The speeded-up processes of business 
and industry in interaction with the fac- 
tor of age. The laborer of forty years 
has difficulty in keeping up the pace. So 
out he goes, with little regard for his 
family and citizen obligations, which 
usually are heaviest at about this age. 
There is need to develop in industrial 
and business organizations a sense of 
moral responsibility for employees and 
their families. The ruthless casting off 
of workmen in mid-life must be chal- 
lenged, and more just and equitable 
treatment of workers of all ages be 
evolved in our vast business and indus- 
trial systems. Here is a major ethical 
task for religious educators. 


MACHINES AND MACHINE PROCESSES 


The skilled workman in many lines 
is no longer needed. His work is now 
being done by machines. Thus a vast 
technological displacement process is 
under way across the face of our indus- 
trial and business operations. Five 
years ago in certain mines it required a 
hundred miners to dig and bring to the 
surface certain quantities of coal. Today 
ninety-eight miners are idle at the 
mine’s mouth while two men and a ma- 
chine mine and bring to the surface the 
same or larger quantities of coal. The 
result in this and other fields is appar- 
ent in the thousands of idle workmen 
who stand at entrances to mines and 
factories or tramp endlessly from fac- 
tory door to factory door in fruitless 
search for work that is being increas- 
ingly done by machines. Behind this 
process are ethical considerations that 
must be elucidated and inculcated by 
religious educators until they are effec- 
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tive in modulating even the automatic 
process of our machine age and in eas- 
ing the burdens that increasing use of 
machinery puts upon the displaced 
workmen. 


ACCIDENTS AND CRIPPLES 


A vast number of effective workmen 
are every year thrust into the group 
of marginals by industrial accident. 
One meets them in the labor market 
seeking, often times in vain, for some 
marginal job to maintain themselves 
and their families. To these industrial 
cripples must be added the many thou- 
sands who are physically handicapped 
in some form or other by disease or 
railroad or highway auto accidents.’ 

No accurate statistics exist as to the 
numbers of such physically handicapped 
workers, but the number probably ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent of the marginals, or 
at least 1,000,000 workers. The writer 
has personally explored the life situa- 
tions of thousands of these physically 
handicapped workers and does not hesi- 
tate to affirm that their present lot 
stands as a blot upon our American so- 
cial order. Here is an area in which 
social injustice is no longer incidental 
but dominant. In this area there is real 
opportunity for religious educators to 
set in motion processes of intelligent 
reconstruction in our American social 
order. 

Economic INJUSTICES 


This brief examination of the Ameri- 
can labor market from the viewpoint of 
its basic operative movements, indicates 
several seams of economic injustice run- 
ning through the whole labor market. 
Religious education, as a reconstructive 
social process, should set in motion 
plans to thoroughly and critically ex- 
amine these seams of economic injustice, 
with the ultimate aim of seeking for 
modification and elimination and the 
creation of a labor market more soundly 


1. See article by the writer, ““Placement Centers for 
— Workers,” Rehabilitation Review, October, 
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based on Christian and American con- 
ceptions of social justice. 

In order to make this discussion of 
economic injustice in the American la- 
bor market more concrete, and provide 
a basis for factual discussion, a list of 
economic injustices that have recently 
come to the attention of the writer in 
his contacts with many phases of the 
American labor market, is suggested. 
These are arranged in line with the 
above analysis of the American labor 
market. 


In RELATION TO TRAINEES 


(1) Absorbing youth with inadequate 
training in jobs that can lead only into 
blind-alley occupations and force these 
same youths in early manhood into the 
group of marginal workers. 

(2) Using high pressure and speeded- 
up processes that constitute economic 
forcing of immature trainees and result 
in driving them out of the class of ef- 
fectives long before such culmination of 
the worker’s career should occur. 


In RELATION TO EFFECTIVES 


(3) The exploitation of effective 
workers in a disorganized labor market 
by offering less than a living or socially 
adequate wage. 


(4) The failure of some workers, 
who may be classed physically as ef- 
fectives, to render adequate service for 
the wages received. This is aided and 
abetted by the sabotage moves of the 
syndicalists. 


(5) The refusal to grant available 
work to capable workers because of 
racial or color discrimination. 


(6) The failure, in our social and eco- 
nomic system, to take into account the 
needs and disabilities of workers that 
arise from culture traits. This is forc- 
ing thousands of otherwise effective 
workers into the marginal group long 
before they should be thus economic- 
ally demoted. 
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In RELATION TO MARGINAL WoRKERS 

(7) The policy of eliminating and re- 
fusing to employ, when unemployed, 
men of mature years and experience 
(from about forty to sixty years). This 
drives thousands of effective workers 
into the ranks of the marginals and adds 
to their economic difficulties at a time 
when family responsibilities are apt to 
be heaviest. 

(8) The complete washing out of 
thousands of older men (about sixty to 
seventy years) who are still able to 
carry responsibilities and have persist- 
ing family obligations, so that they be- 
come “economic outcasts,” with very 
little opportunity to find or enjoy re- 
munerative employment even at the 
most meager salaries. 

(9) The rather ruthless and anti- 
social policy in respect to just and 
intelligent treatment of physically hand- 
icapped workers. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for such workers to secure the 
means of livelihood for themselves and 
their families through remunerative 
employment in ordinary business and 
industry. Hence, many are driven to 
“pan-handling” and “begging” and 
some in desperation even to crime. 

(10) The failure of the American 
community to organize intelligently and 
scientifically an effective employment 
service that would relate the workers 
and jobs in a sound and just social way, 
thus removing chances for exploitation 
by anti-social employment agencies and 
effectively serving both the seller and 
buyer of labor services in the American 
labor market. 

Scrutiny of this brief list of operative 
practices in the American labor market 
that give rise to economic injustices indi- 
cates that blame attaches all along the line 
to workers, employers, and our American 
social order as a whole. No one factor is 
entirely free of fault, intentional or 
thoughtless. Into such a troubled and 


disturbed and demoralized situation, reli- 
gious education may move in a construc- 
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tive and creative way. Its functions in 
relation to the American labor market 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) To bring into clear view the 
wrongs and economic injustices now op- 
erative in the American labor market. 
The listing above is simply suggestive of 
the economic injustices now at work. 
Perhaps the religious education forces of 
the nation should seek to set up a fact- 
finding commission in this area. Let such 
a commission explore the whole Amer- 
ican labor market, listing the types of so- 
cial and economic injustices they find, and 
pointing the way out. Certainly Amer- 
ican business and industry is, now, in a 
mood to listen to wise and unprejudiced 
counselors in these areas. 

(2) To create in our developing 
American youth a clear and creative re- 
ligious sense of social responsibility for 
all their attitudes and acts in relation to 
the American labor market, whether as 
employees or as buyer of labor services. 
In our Sunday schools, church schools and 
churches, teaching of the ethical implica- 
tions of rendering full value for wages 
received and paying full value for services 
rendered needs to be greatly increased and 
driven home to the thinking and personal 
conscience of every youth within reach of 
these agencies. 

(3) To develop in our American 
youth, through all agencies and methods 
of religious education, a dynamic social 
conscience that will not rest until it has 
creatively sought to reduce the current 
economic injustices in the American labor 
market. 

Thus may religious education function 
“to reconstruct the present social order 
into a genuine Christian society.” A labor 
market that operates with justice to all 
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sellers and buyers of services is essential 
to such a sound and essentially religious 
social order. Such a just and socially 


‘sound labor market is necessary to our 


contemporary industrial civilization. So- 
cial and economic injustices must be elim- 
inated from this American labor market. 
To secure such an end, it will require the 
development of a religious social con- 
science in the developing youth of Amer- 
ica. This is a distinct function of the 
religious educational forces of the nation. 
Such an end will require thorough social 
exploration of the facts of the life situa- 
tions of the workers of America, and wise 
planning and development of constructive 
educational techniques designed to bore 
deeply into the whole vast disturbed and 
troubled area of the American labor mar- 
ket. By such measures, the forces of re- 
ligious education in America may set in 
motion the creative processes designed to 
create a new religious social conscience 
capable of dealing with the wrongs and 
economic injustices now operative in the 
American labor market. 

The ideal here suggested for the youth 
of America is embodied in these simple 
verses. 

The youth of the world has its flag unfurled 

In every land and nation, 


It flings a challenge to all the world 
A call of righteous indignation. 


The youth of the world are in revolt 
Against ancient forms of wrong. 

They’ve opened their eyes and are ready to bolt 
The rule of the rich and strong. 


The youth of the world are out to seek 
A world of peace and justice 

Wherein the strong will help the weak 
And live a life of service. 


The youth of the world are out to build 
A Christian social order 

Wherein each nation, through church and guild 
Shall brothers be, beyond the border. 
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URING the World War we were 

urged on by the call “This is a war 
to end war.” Those who rallied to this 
call—and there were many—were sorely 
disappointed when, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, the war system was preserved. 
Only the defeated states disarmed; the 
victorious states not only kept their arma- 
ments but increased them. The promise 
of future disarmament was the star of 
hope set in the political horizon by the 
treaty makers. This star has been shin- 
ing for twelve years. At last delegates 
are coming to Geneva—delegates from 
practically every nation including our 
own—to consider a plan for the limita- 
tion, and as far as possible, the reduction 
of armaments. 


For several years after the World War, 
efforts to reduce the armaments of the 
world were divided. Our country, in 
which there is probably more real senti- 
ment for a reduction of armaments than 
in any other, successfully led a movement, 
begun in 1921, to bring to an end, among 
the five greatest sea powers, a race in 
naval construction. A ten-year battle- 
ship holiday was established; seventy 
vessels were scrapped; and the number 
and tonnage of capital ships and aircraft 
carriers fixed for the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy. 
The agreement did not apply to other 
naval craft,—cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. Subsequently, in an effort 
to limit the building of these auxiliary 
craft, a conference was held in Geneva. 
It failed. But in 1930, at London, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
were able to extend the principle of the 
Washington Treaty to the other classes 
of naval vessels. These conferences, un- 
der the leadership of the United States, 
marked a milestone in armament reduc- 


tion and at least temporarily brought an 
end to the tension in diplomatic circles 
due to competitive naval construction. 

In the meantime, a parallel movement 
under the League of Nations was under 
way. This movement was in keeping 
with the provision of the Covenant and, 
although not in conflict with the program 
of the United States, lacked the official 
support of that country. Two commit- 
tees were organized: one in 1920, the 
Permanent Advisory Committee; the 
other in 1921, the Temporary Mixed 
Commission. In 1926 the League set 
up the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission. Non-member states were asked 
to participate in its deliberations. The 
acceptance by the United States unified 
the two parallel efforts for the reduction 
of armaments. 

After a five years’ study of the ques- 
tions which a reduction of armaments in- 
volves, the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission reported to the League. 
This body in turn called the world to a 
general conference to meet in February 
at Geneva. The assembly will be a 
unique event in history. The only other 
meetings of a similar nature were the 
Hague Conferences. But for definite- 
ness of purpose, care and skill in prepa- 
ration, and magnitude of undertaking the 
world has seen nothing like it. If the 
slightest progress toward the general re- 
duction of armaments is made the meet- 
ing will be of such outstanding signifi- 
cance as to mark an epoch in history. 

When the delegates to the General Dis- 
armament Conference come together they 
will have before them for consideration 
data requested by the League from the 
various governments as to their present 
land, water and air forces and arma- 
ments. They will also have the Draft 
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Convention or Treaty prepared by the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 
In addition to these documents the dele- 
gates will have the various questions of 
a political nature which have already ap- 
peared in the povr-parlers on war debts 
and other post-war matters. We shall 
now consider some of the problems of the 
Conference. 


LIMITATION OF PERSONNEL AND 
MATERIAL 


The Preparatory Commission, after 
long deliberation, voted not to count 
trained reserves as a part of the armed 
forces (technically called effectives) of a 
nation. It then prepared skeleton tables 
to be filled in by the powers at the Gen- 
eral Conference. The tables cover land, 
sea, and air effectives, and, also, such 
police forces as can be employed for mili- 
tary purposes without measures of mobili- 
zation. These tables are an integral part 
of the Draft Treaty. When filled in the 
total number of men which each nation 
may have in its service at one time, as 
well as the maximum total period recruits 
may serve, will be fixed. The problem 
of the Conference is where to place the 
level of these figures. In view of the 
fact that Germany insists that trained 
reserves shall be counted in measuring 
an army this problem may become very 
difficult to solve. 

It was not an easy matter for the Pre- 
paratory Commission to reach a decision 
on the method of limiting war material, 
that is, tanks, rifles, armored cars, ma- 
chine guns, and so forth. Some of the 
members of the Commission stood for re- 
stricting each nation to a specific number 
of these instruments of warfare——a 
method known as direct limitation. Other 
members urged limitation by expenditure, 
that is, by fixing the total amount of 
money each nation could spend annually 
on its war material. This method is 
called budgetary limitation and was finally 
made a part of the Draft Convention. 

Those in favor of budgetary limitation 


point out that it can be applied to all 
branches of armaments whether land, sea, 
or air, and can limit both personnel and 
material. Its use, therefore, would solve 
the troublesome probiem of trained re- 
serves. Moreover, it is contended that 
direct limitation would be ineffective with- 
out the further check of a limit on ex- 
penditures. As an illustration, it is 
pointed out that Germany in building 
“pocket battleships” at tremendous costs 
has increased her armaments to such an 
extent as to bring terror to France and 
actually to alarm other states. A limit set 
to expenditures would curb this sort of 
preparation for war. 

On the other hand, arguments have 
been raised against budgetary limitation. 
It is easy to shift appropriations designed 
for one department to another. Further- 
more, since limitation by expenditure 
would restrict only new material, the 
great quantities of war stocks on hand 
would be untouched. Immediate reduc- 
tion of armaments, therefore, could not 
be brought about by this method. 

The United States, above all other na- 
tions, seems uncompromisingly opposed to 
budgetary limitation. “In view of the 
great variations in the cost of material 
and labor, fluctuations of exchange, and 
various other factors,” says Ambassador 
Gibson, “we feel that the picture pre- 
sented would be a complete model, but no 
proper guide in estimating limitation.” 
A committee of budgetary experts ap- 
pointed by the Commission recommended 
that the limit of expenditure for each 
country should be obtained by taking the 
average expenditure for four consecutive 
years and reported unanimously that a 
satisfactory working of the system could 
be obtained. Although a majority of the 
powers approved the principle of budget- 
ary limitation, nevertheless the Confer- 
ence faces the serious task of reconcil- 
ing different points of view on this sub- 
ject. 
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THE NAVIES OF THE WoRLD 


It is the contention of the United 
States that the question of naval arma- 
ments should not be reopened before 
1935, the date set by the Washington and 
London Naval Treaties for further par- 
leys on sea power. The Preparatory Dis- 
armament Conference incorporated in the 
Draft Treaty the principal agreements 
set forth in these treaties. A problem of 
the General Conference will be the ques- 
tion of a revision of these treaties and 
of fixing armament levels for those states 
that have not as yet accepted any naval 
limits. 

There is also the controversy over the 
battleship. Generally speaking, Europe 
holds that steps should be taken for the 
gradual elimination of this type of war- 
ship. “The idea that, for intrinsic rea- 
sons connected with fighting at sea,” says 
Sir Herbert Richmond of the British 
Admiralty, “there must be some very 
great and powerful ships of 20 or 30 or 
40 thousand tons in all navies is the pur- 
est fiction. The sole reason for their ex- 
istence lies in the fact that other powers 
have them.” On the other hand, the 
United States takes the opposite view. 
The battleship can take punishment as 
no other class of naval vessels can, de- 
clares our Admiral Pratt, and of all war- 
ships, it alone, he maintains, “can plough 
through airplanes and submarines.” It is 
officially predicted that “a friendly but 
firm ‘no’ will be the United States’ an- 
swer to any European proposal to limit 
the size of the battleship before 1936.” 

Again there is the controversy between 
Italy and France. Italy demands naval 
parity with France; her Gallic rival re- 
fuses to grant it. On this rock at the 
London Naval Conference an agreement 
between these two countries was wrecked 
and they refused to become parties to the 
treaty approved by the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. The political 


background of this controversy between 
the two Mediterranean rivals is the fric- 
tion over the southern frontier of Libya, 
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over the status of Italians in Tunis, and 
over the Italian desire to hold Djibouti, 
the strategic base on the Red Sea. And 
it must be remembered that Italian leader- 
ship today is guided by rampant ultra- 
nationalism and that French guiding 
opinion is steeped in the waters of na- 
tional security. The rivalry of these two 
powers is reflected in no other matter 
with such marked tension as in their 
naval policies and, therefore, will seri- 
ously complicate matters at the Geneva 
parley. 


Cuoosinc A MetHop oF LIMITATION 


“The High Contracting Parties agree,” 
so reads ‘the first sentence in the Draft 
Convention, “to limit and, so far as pos- 
sible, to reduce their respective arma- 
ments as provided in the present Conven- 
tion.” The Disarmament Conference is 
faced with the problem of filling in the 
skeleton tables which follow this state- 
ment with figures to make the Conven- 
tion a virile, living force in curbing the 
war machine of the world. If zero were 
written in all the tables then the world 
would be totally disarmed. No one ex- 
pects this, few want it. 

We may reasonably expect the Con- 
ference, if any agreement is reached, to 
do one of three things: (1) to set a limit 
on armaments higher than the present 
level; (2) to limit them at the present 
level; (3) to set figures lower than the 
existing level. If the Conference fixes 
limits at a higher level the achievement 
would be to bring armaments under inter- 
national control. Their financial burden 
would still be with us. To confirm the 
present level of armaments would prevent 
their increase and stop the rivalry among 
the nations. It would be a measure of 
progress but leave the gigantic cost yet 
with us. To set limits at a lower level 
would give the world the benefits that 
would accrue from an agreement on 
either one of the other contingencies as 
well as put it on the road to a more 
marked economic stability. Moreover, it 
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would comply with the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles and thereby fulfill 
the disarmament pledge made to Ger- 
many and to the other defeated powers in 
the late war. 


Three methods for setting limits lower 
than the present levels have been sug- 
gested: the comparative method; the 
budgetary percentage method; and the 
percentage method. 

Under the first method an examination 
of the armaments of each nation would be 
made to see whether they were in keeping 
with their estimated needs. For instance, 
in reaching a figure for France, the Con- 
ference would set the number of effec- 
tives against the military, naval and air 
needs of that nation. Then it could well 
answer the questions, “Can French ef- 
fectives be reduced? If so, how much?” 
The expenditures of France would be ex- 
amined in a similar way. This method 
has much in common with that used in 
the Washington and London Naval Con- 
ferences which established naval arma- 
ment ratios for the leading sea powers of 
the world. 

Under the second method, a uniform 
reduction of the armaments of all nations 
would be affected by cutting their ex- 
penditures by a certain per cent. As an 
illustration let us consider the United 
States. Our war machine cost over 
$700,000,000 last year. If the Confer- 
ence agreed on an armament cut of 10 
per cent for next year, our war budget 
would be diminished by approximately 
$7,000,000. It has been suggested that 
the progressive application of this method 
would be a happy solution of this prob- 
lem. A cut of 5 per cent each year for 
ten years would rapidly bring relief to a 
war-sick world. Since the Covenant of 
the League requires armament reduction 
to be “subject to reconsideration and re- 
vision at least every ten years” any agree- 
ment the Conference might conclude 
would soon be checked. 

Under the percentage method reduction 
would apply not only to expenditures but 


also to the number of effectives, to the 
number and tonnage of warships, and to 
the number and power of airplanes. This 
method would maintain the present in- 
equality of armaments between the de- 
feated and victorious powers of Europe 
and between the large and small states of 
the world. 

Due to the demands for parity, the dis- 
putes which inevitably follow claims rest- 
ing on ultra-nationalism, and the tech- 
nicalities which any procedure entails, a 
combination of methods may be expected. 
In any event, compromise must be de- 
pended on to remove many pitfalls from 
the road over which the Conference must 
travel. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


The Preparatory Disarmament Con- 
ference, by majority vote, adopted the 
provisions which follow relating to chemi- 
cal warfare: 

The High Contracting Parties Undertake, 
subject to reciprocity, to abstain from the use 
in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or similar 


gases, and of all analagous liquids, substances 
or processes. 


They undertake unreservedly to abstain from 
the use of all bacteriological methods of warfare. 

The history of treaties dealing with 
chemical warfare is not encouraging to 
advocates of international peace. Their 
provisions have neither humanized war- 
fare nor prevented it. A prohibition of 
the use of chemical warfare, incorporated 
in the Washington Naval Treaty, was 
never ratified by France and therefore 
never became effective between the pow- 
ers signatory to this treaty. Under the 
auspices of the United States a Protocol 
for the Prohibition of the Use in War of 
Asphyxiating Poisonous and Other 
Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of 
Warfare, the so-called Poison Gas Pro- 
tocol, was drawn up in 1925 during the 
Conference on the Traffic in Arms. 
Twenty-eight states ratified this protocol. 
It is binding as between them. But the 
Protocol still sleeps in the lap of our 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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From these brief statements touching the 
attitude of the nations toward chemical 
warfare it is readily seen that the ques- 
tion will be a difficult one at Geneva. If 
the provisions of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission are adopted a 
great step in civilization will have been 
taken for this method of warfare is a 
crime not only against international law 
but humanity itself. 


THE PERMANENT DISARMAMENT 
CoMMISSION 


Whatever agreements are reached in 
Geneva by the General Disarmament 
Conference they will touch national poli- 
cies at many points and come into direct 
conflict with militaristic interests every- 
where. Agreements of this kind will 
naturally need administrative or judicial 
machinery to supervise and enforce them. 
International inspection, however, is dis- 
tasteful to every country; an investigat- 
ing tribunal is no less offensive. When 
these agencies have armaments under 
consideration they become all the more 
objectionable because armaments have so 
long been considered wholly domestic 
matters. The United States, because of 
its traditional attitude of isolation, would 
likely find objections to lodging super- 
visory powers with the League of Na- 
tions. Russia, too, would probably object 
since she sees in the League an attempt of 
the combined force of the capitalistic na- 
tions for world control. 

A compromise plan for international 
control, called the Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission, was made a part of the 
Draft Convention. Members of the 
Commission, it provides, shall be ap- 
pointed by their governments but are not 
to represent them. They are to act as in- 
dividuals. The Conference shall deter- 


mine the number of members and make 
out a list of states that shall name them. 
The Commission shall have headquarters 
at Geneva. Its duties shall be to watch 
the application of the agreements of the 
General Disarmament Conference, re- 
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ceive complaints, collect information, call 
attention to violation of the agreements, 
and report annually upon the general situ- 
ation to both the High Contracting Par- 
ties and to the Council of the League of 
Nations. By virtue of the existence of a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission a 
continuing process of disarmament will 
be made possible. 


* * * K K K KK K * 


The problems of the Conference are 
many and vexing. We must not expect 
too much. We must remember that 
whatever agreement is reached at Geneva 
it will have no binding force until ap- 
proved by the treaty ratifying agencies 
of the various governments of the world. 
If it is difficult to secure an agreement 
from our Senate in which forty-eight 
political units under one flag are repre- 
sented, how much more will it be difficult 
to secure an agreement from sixty-three 
political units all under different flags. 
We are pioneers at Geneva, building a 
new world order of peace to take the 
place of an age-long system of war. We 
cannot hope for a complete victory at 
Geneva but we should make progress in 
the establishment of the new way of liv- 
ing. “If we can really lay the foundation 
of progressive disarmament,” says Lord 
Cecil, “and a new international life 
founded on friendship rather than on 
fear, on justice instead of violence, then 
indeed there will be fresh hope for hu- 
manity. These are the alternatives— 
peace or war, misery or prosperity, chaos 
or civilization—it is for us to choose.” 

It is likely that the Conference will sit 
for months. It may last a year or two. 
It probably will meet; then adjourn; 
meet again; and continue in this way un- 
til the end. The nature of its task de- 
mands procedure of this kind. 

It faces enormous problems. They 
have been growing up since the birth of 
nationality, five hundred years ago. Pride 
of country, vested interests in munition 
and armament factories, livelihoods for 
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thousands of enlisted men and officers 
see in forts and guns personal and na- 
tional security. For centuries citizens of 
all countries have had a mind-set that has 
approved the continuation of the practice 
of preparedness. In times of peace pre- 
pare for war has been set forth as one 
of the duties of good citizenship. The 
mailed fist gave victory to diplomacy. 
Armies secured markets, annexed col- 
onies, unified empires. 

To follow this age-long practice of pre- 
paredness has led both to financial and 
moral bankruptcy. So we raise a new 
banner. We refuse longer to prepare 
for war; we take a vow to prepare for 
peace. It is a long struggle. But as 
slavery and duelling, after generations 
of social approval, gave way to wage- 
earning and judicial processes, so will 
war give way to the machinery of peace 
which we pledge ourselves to create and 
use. It is a privilege to march under the 
new banner. 

The leadership should be taken by 
higher education in every field of labor. 
The clergy, the teachers, the learned pro- 
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fessions all know better than any others 
that the decisions of the Geneva Con- 
ference will affect future ages and that 
these decisions will be made by the free 
choice of this generation. It has been 
pointed out by a former British Foreign 
Secretary, Arthur Henderson, that “the 
governments will do what the people 
want; if the people want disarmament, 
they can have it; if they can exert their 
will, they can compel results.” And 
Arthur Henderson is the president desig- 
nate of the Conference. Surely of all 
times today demands that higher educa- 
tion enlighten the people in the methods 
of preparedness for peace so that human 
brotherhood and mutual understanding 
may dominate international relationships. 
For as Abraham Lincoln said, “Public 
sentiment is everything. With it nothing 
can fail. Without it nothing can suc- 
ceed. Consequently, he who moulds pub- 
lic sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes and pronounces decisions, 
because he makes statutes and deci- 
sions possible or impossible to be exe- 
cuted.” 
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Race Relations and Education 


Atonzo G. GRACE 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of Rochester 


HE DIM prehistoric past withholds 

the facts of man’s dispersion into 
great groups. The efforts of archaeology 
have done little more than to suggest that 
man is a species of great antiquity; per- 
haps in response to shortage of food sup- 
ply, pressure of foe, or mere causeless 
restlessness, great hordes of Nomadic 
peoples may have wandered from ‘some 
central point of creation, and thus 
emerged the races of man; or, perhaps 
the varieties of mankind may have sprung 
from the soil that nurtured them, indigen- 
ous to the habitable continental areas into 
which the world is divided. 

What is race? Race is an elusive and 
somewhat loosely used term which sig- 
nifies the separation of the species man 
into the varying number of sub-species. 
These sub-species vary with regard to 
language, customs, institutions, traditions, 
conventions, habits of life, ideals, culture, 
physical and mental traits. Each of these 
sub-species is composed of a variety of 
individuals who, likewise, differ in a 
number of these characters. Ceaseless 
amalgamation and miscegenation have so 
accentuated the world’s heterogeneity, 
that pure races no longer exist. 

If, for example, there are individuals 
with fifteen-sixteenths white blood and 
one-sixteenth Negro blood, and there are 
hundreds of such, to what race would 
these people belong? By statute, Ala- 
bama proclaims anyone who has had 
Negro blood in his ancestry in five gen- 
erations is a person of color; Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Missouri, and South 
Carolina claim one-eighth Negro blood 
constitutes a person of color; Maryland, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas state that one descended 
from a Negro to the third generation is 
colored; in Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, 


one-fourth Negro blood makes one legally 
a Negro; in Arkansas and Virginia, all 
who have any visible and distinct admix- 
ture of African blood are Negro. Okla- 
homa very graciously says that colored, 
colored race, Negro or Negro race shall 
mean to apply to all persons of African 
descent. The term white shall include 
all others. And Society? Society says 
that if there be but one drop of Negro 
blood, the individual, though he be a lily- 
white, becomes colored—that is, if society 
detects that one drop of blood ; otherwise, 
he has passed over. Again, the question, 
What is a race? 

Ten years ago, when the world was 
busily engaged in the redistribution of 
Europe, there was conceived in America 
an idea that by a few intermittent innocu- 
lations, an occasional hokus-pokus, these 
Americans by choice would be immunized 
from entangling foreign alliances, such 
as one’s family, traditions, ideals, cus- 
toms, institutions or habits of life, and 
that they would gradually emerge circum- 
scribed by a halo of one-hundred per 
centism. We would take from them their 
individuality. We would mold them into 
a homogeneous mass and drain them from 
a melting pot. But, out of the pot has 
come fifty-seven unmelted varieties. 

“Stolid, suspicious, difficult to pene- 
trate,” says the teacher of a certain group 
of children of foreign parents. Does 
that teacher know the reason for this 
stolidity? If the product of a pottery 
factory is inferior, a check is made first 
of the efficiency of the worker, then of 
the kiln, and finally the clay with which 
he works. The worker must above all 
know the material with which he works. 

It is not unwise for those concerned 
with foreign-born children and their par- 
ents to know something about the homes 
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of foreign born and the background of its 
members. Human understanding is a 
great asset in the teaching profession 
and in this age of intelligent quotients 
may it be said that for one not to think 
because of lack of faculties is a condi- 
tion of much less gravity than to be in 
the same predicament with all of the 
equipment. 

What an opportunity for educators! 
What a wealth of material for creative 
work, for activities, if you please. But, 
any educational process is hopeless, al- 
most futile, if those charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of education think only of 
barren walls, special methods, and rou- 
tine programs. 

But, in the meantime, Benito Mussolini 
and his Fascists fight the fight for white 
supremacy. Ab-Del-Krim and his Rif- 
fians resist the invasion of King Al- 
phonso and his allies who, too, fear 
for the future of the great white race. 
Lothrop Stoddard writes on the Rising 
Tide of Color, and the American Negro 
Comes North, where dwells democ- 
racy. 

In this discussion, we might well con- 
sider the philosophy of Count Gobineau 
and his doctrine of Aryan ascendency, or 
Frederick Max-Muller, who as a bril- 
liant professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford, did much to perpetrate the 
idea of Aryanism. Did the French de- 
scend from Francoin, the son of Hector 
of Troy, or were they conquered in a 
Christian Crusade of the Knights of 
Charlemagne against the Saracens? 
Whence came the Finns or the Esths, 
who, though possessing prominent Nor- 
dic characteristics, likewise present an 
equally prominent Asiatic strain? How 
bitter this must seem to all good Nordic 
imperialists. How much more bitter 


must it be in the case of the Negroes, 80 
per cent of whom are part white, and a 
number, not insignificant by any means, 
who trace their ancestry to a more Puri- 
tanic period in American history, a period 
Nordicism reigned unmolested. 


when 
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How confidently the chosen people speak 
of their superiority. 

Superiority and inferiority in race does 
not exist, except as there are a number 
of superior and inferior individuals who 
are members of a race. Superiority is 
always measured in terms of how well 
other individuals or groups of individuals 
conform to our standards. Individuals 
who do not do as we do, who possess dif- 
ferent habits of life, customs, traditions, 
ideals, are very often ranked as inferior. 
But, let it be remembered, that variation 
within a group is generally greater than 
variation between groups and that there 
may be unity without uniformity. 


Shall the great cultural contribution 
of this heterogeneous mass be ignored? 
Or, shall we preserve the parts of this 
variegated cultural pattern in order to 
fashion America’s destiny? Have we 
been so busy Americanizing, teaching 
English assimilating or naturalizing that 
the larger educational venture has been 
submerged? Let Music and Art be the 
language of the masses for they are in- 
ternational. A folk song, an artist’s mas- 
terpiece, a sculptor’s product—in these 
there is a bond of understanding and a 
thread of responsiveness. Are our com- 
munities permitting these to become dead 
languages ? 

Be it ever born in mind that in deal- 
ing with race and nationality educators 
are concerned with as many cultural pat- 
terns, emotions, and temperaments, ideals, 
and habits of life as there are groups 
within their jurisdiction. Education be- 
comes a matter of reshaping these cul- 
tural patterns to fit a new order, trim- 
ming here and there, but always at the 
vantage point. The good must be ab- 
sorbed from their scheme which, when 
added to the best in ours, will produce the 
most effective and most enduring civili- 
zation. 

What is the relationship of the educa- 
tion of adults to the production of the 
international mind? Are the masses cap- 
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able of thinking together? Are we ready 
and willing to accept the great ideal of 
a common brotherhood of men, or must 
there be a way out for those who stagger 
under the burden of their mental reserva- 
tions ? 

On the horizon looms international 
arbitration as a solution for war. But 
shall we say that war is yet an obsolete 
institution? The world cannot sign 
peace treaties with the upward stroke of 
the pen and increase armaments with 
the downward stroke and maintain 
peace. The thousand year struggle of 
Hungary to hold Transylvania, with its 
918,000 Hungarians, 238,000 Germans 
and 1,472,000 Roumanians, has been lost 
and Transylvania once again becomes 
Roumania. Poland is free by virtue of 
the thirteenth point of Woodrow Wilson’s 
famous fourteen points. Yet, Poland 
numbers within her boundaries 3,883,000 
Ruthenians, 2,123,000 Jews, 1,057,000 
White Russians, 1,036,000 Germans, 
72,000 Lithuanians, 210,000 Russians, 
Czechs and Tartars. Bessarabia, Banat, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugo Slavia and others, 
too, have a history replete with evidence 
of sacrifice, pillage and indescribable suf- 
fering because of the fierce burning spirit 
of nationalism that rests in the souls of 
these people. 

Forced to speak another’s language, 
beaten into accepting and adjusting to 
the mores of an alien group and com- 
pelled at the point of the sabre to sing 
the national anthem of the conqueror, 
these people have become the product 
of the conflicting forces that waged the 
conquest. Does historical geography or 
ethnic constituency determine national 
boundaries ? 

The story of the world is a panorama 
of war, conquest, invasion, exhaustion, 
degeneration, and the rise and fall of na- 
tions. The World War cost $338,000,- 
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000,000. On the most expensive day there 
was expended $290,000,000. And the 
United States in 1923 spent over five 
hundred million dollars on the depart- 
ment of Army and Navy alone. Con- 
structive minds have ever been turned to 
the field of destruction. What would re- 
sult if constructive minds were turned 
to thoughts of peace? And what would 
$338,000,000,000 do? 

America knows little about interna- 
tionalism and war. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons for our reluctancy in par- 
ticipating in world affairs. Poland suf- 
fered a loss of 1,785,305 structures, 
ruined beyond repair. Of these 6,586 
were schools, 1,969 churches, 1,793 pub- 
lic buildings, 1,248,305 agricultural build- 
ings and 526,850 stone and wooden build- 
ings, mainly homes. The people of 
France, Belgium, Serbia understand war. 
In fact, America’s loss of 50,000 killed 
and 200,000 wounded, is rather insignifi- 
cant when it is realized that 8,543,515 
men were killed and 21,217,000 wounded 
in this great conflict. The fact that 65,- 
000,000 men had a part in this war has 
done much to inscribe on the minds of 
this age the idea of international arbitra- 
tion. 

It is true, however, that the interna- 
tional mind will come only When those 
factors that make for international con- 
flict are removed, and among those fac- 
tors are the existence of exploitable nat- 
ural resources, a desire for power, un- 
controlled population increases, the ig- 
norance of the masses, struggle for dom- 
ination, and the unscrupulousness of po- 
litical leaders. With adults trained to 
think for themselves about others this 
internationalism appears to be on the 
horizon. A good brass band and an ef- 
fective slogan, however, are always good 
antidotes for thinking. The need for ad- 
justment is evident. 

















Student Volunteer Quadrennial at Buffalo 
Cartes S. BRaDEN 


Assistant Professor of History and Literature of Religions, Northwestern University 


AS IT the depression that caused 
the relatively small registration at 
the 11th Quadrennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement held at 
Buffalo, New York, December 30—Janu- 
ary 3, or was the reduced size of the 
gathering merely another indication of the 
rather general slump in which the foreign 
missionary enterprise finds itself at the 
present time? Of course, no gathering of 
2,500 students from every section of Can- 
ada and the United States could be called 
a small convention. It was only small in 
comparison with the very much greater 
crowds which had gathered in former 
years, and some of those years were years 
of plenty. The writer doubts that the 
economic factor accounts for all the fall- 
ing off in numbers. 

The program of the Convention was 
somewhat more definitely foreign mission- 
ary in its emphasis than the last two had 
been, and in the publicity material sent 
to the schools the emphasis on the mis- 
sionary character seemed to me to be more 
definitely. expressed. If the experience 
of only one who worked diligently at 
securing a delegation counts for anything, 
it must be confessed that a good deal of 
stress had to be put upon the broader 
aspects of missions to interest students 
at all in it and, it should also be added, 
to interest the Christian workers who co- 
operated in getting a delegation to go. 

The Convention arrangements were not 
all they might have been. The meeting 
places for groups were widely scattered, 
requiring surely an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of time and energy in getting from 
place to place. The set-up as to hours 
and character of meetings was better—in 
the morning a worship hour—then a 
platform meeting, followed by round 
table groups under very able leaders dis- 
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cussing a wide range of problems related 
more or less closely to missions inter- 
preted very broadly. Here probably the 
best work of the convention was done. 
There was some complaint that the older 
—non-student—delegates absorbed more 
than a fair share of time and sometimes 
put a damper on the free discussion which 
the younger group desired. In at least 
one case the students asked that older 
people be excluded and the request was 
granted. This, incidentally, was one in 
which certain Christian doctrines were 
under discussion. 

The platform meetings were of very 
uneven quality. Some of the addresses 
were of a high order and made a deep 
impression upon the delegates. Others 
were of 2 traditional sort that might have 
been heard equally well forty years ago 
in a missionary convention, the rather 
narrowly individualistic emphasis upon 
personal salvation, presented with not a 
little of what students are wont to call 
the “sob stuff” manner. One of the most 
certain indications that an appeal of that 
sort is of little force among younger 


‘people today was to be seen in the man- 


ner in which the students of this, on the 
whole fairly conservative, convention, re- 
sponded to some of the most touching 
stories. The writer sat not long since in 
a theatre and watched Little Mary of 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room die most 
pathetically, while the audience had the 
time of its life, laughing hilariously at the 
pitiful words of the child. It is probably 
not a fair comparison to make. The con- 
vention attitude was in no sense unseem- 
ly, but there was present on one or two 
occasions a sort of feeling of the un- 
reality of it all which lay at the bottom 
of the theatre crowd’s attitude. 
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But there were stirring moments, the 
most stirring of all those during which 
Dr. Walter Judd who, as a student eight 
years ago had presided at the Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, told vividly and re- 
alistically of what the six years which he 
had spent as a physician in a bandit-rid- 
den section of China had done to some 
of the convictions that he had held rather 
tentatively when he left America for for- 
eign service. A frequent attendant of 
great conventions himself, the writer is 
not easily, nor frequently, moved any 
more, but as that stripling of a lad told 
of the years in interior China in which 
almost every day he faced danger in an 
extreme form, danger of fever—many 
times he was stricken so sorely that they 
despaired of his life—danger of kidnap- 
ping, danger of being shot by rival bandit 
gangs—and working constantly beyond 
the limit of his strength; and yet emerg- 
ing with the calm, deep assurance that 
love as the way of life works, the idea 
got hold of me as never before. Here 
was reality and the student crowd fol- 
lowed breathlessly his every word. “I 
know it’s the way,” he said “I thought 
it was when I went out, but now I know.” 
It was altogether magnificent to see the 
eager response of that vigorous youth 
gathering to his words. 

And that other meeting in which Ralph 
Harlow spoke on World Peace was heart- 
ening. Some of us recalled at luncheon 
that day what had happened at Indianap- 
olis only eight years before. Some stu- 
dents wanted a meeting then to discuss 
war. None was allowed by the program 
committee. They wanted to hold an im- 
promptu meeting. They were not per- 
mitted even to announce such a meet- 
ing. Nevertheless one was planned, and 
just after the benediction a bold student 
rose and started to “bootleg” an announce- 
ment to the seven or eight thousand 
people present. The chairman brought 
his gavel down with a resounding whack 
and the song leader hastily broke into 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” 
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or some equally appropriate song, and the 
announcer’s words were lost in the noise. 
Police would not allow handbills an- 
nouncing the meeting place to be distrib- 
uted and a few boys and girls along the 
sidewalks outside had to try and tell peo- 
ple where to go as best they could. But 
a meeting was held. 

Here at Buffalo was the entire conven- 
tion, met according to published an- 
nouncement to hear a ringing address 
against the whole war system and for 
disarmament and at the end those pres- 
ent were asked deliberately to cast a bal- 
lot upon a number of questions touching 
war particularly as it affects the student 
himself. And with what results! On 
the question, “If all nations join in simi- 
lar reductions in military and naval estab- 
lishments, how much disarmament would 
you favor (excluding forces necessary for 
police purposes) 18 replied none; 118 
partial and 1,230 complete. 1,112 favored 
independent reduction by the U. S. (or 
Canada) to 112 who opposed independent 
reduction by the U. S. (or Canada). 
Only 47 favored compulsory military 
training in college while 1,409 were 
against it. 1,172 would drop it entirely 
from the colleges while 228 voted in 
favor of retaining it. 1,252 would grant 
the individual citizen who has renounced 
war the right to refuse to participate, 128 
would deny him that right. The conven- 
tion was practically unanimous in peti- 
tioning President Hoover to name a stu- 
dent representative on the commission to 
represent the United States at the forth- 
coming disarmament conference. 

Of course, we are further away from 
the war hysteria by eight years and that 
may explain much, but evidently a leav- 
en has been at work leavening the lump. 
The progress thus evidenced gives a basis 
for hope that we shall yet achieve a san- 
er set of attitudes toward our interna- 
tional relationships. 

The afternoon features, beside group 
teas and social hours which made for a 
fine fellowship, were a remarkably well 
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staged pageant and a one-act play each 
given on two afternoons to capacity 
crowds. Both were highly educational in 
character, and particularly in the play, 
Ba Thane by Mrs. Baldwin, I realized 
anew the tremendous value of the drama 
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rightly used. That relatively simple play 
which could be put on by local talent in 
almost any church would do more to 
make missions real than many a sermon 
or address on the subject. 








This is the creed of Mr. Frank C. Brackett, growing out of the varied experiences of his 
more than eighty years of life. 


I BELIEVE that God created me to be happy, to enjoy the bless- 

ings of life, to be of service to my fellow being, and an honor 
to my country. 

I believe the trials which beset me today are but the fiery tests 
by which my character is strengthened and ennobled and made 
more worthy to enjoy the higher things of life, which I believe are 
in store for me. 

I believe that my soul is too grand to be crushed by defeat. 
I will rise above it. 

I believe that I am the architect of my own fate. Therefore, 
I will be the master of the circumstances which surround me, but 
not their slave. I will not yield to discouragements. I will tram- 
ple them under foot and make them serve as stepping stones to 
success. I will conquer my obstacles and turn them into opportu- 
nities. My failures of today will help to guide me on to victory on 
the morrow. The morrow will bring new strength, new hopes, new 
opportunities and new beginnings. I will face them with a brave 
heart, a calm mind and an undaunted spirit. I will do my best in 
all things and leave the rest to the Deity. 

I will not allow my mental energies to be troubled by unneces- 
sary worry. I will learn to dominate my restless thoughts and 
look on the bright side of things. I will face the world bravely. I 
will not be a coward. I will assert my God-given birthright and be 
a man, for I am immortal and nothing can overcome me. 
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Prayer Isn’t Enough 


To the Editor: There are certain implica- 
tions in the Federal Council’s Message to 
the Churches, printed in your January issue, 
which I should like to challenge. First, how 
does the Federal Council arrive at the idea 
that it knows the will of God? Perhaps 
the answer is that that will always is made 
known to those who fast and pray. To which 
I answer that even so, they who fast and 
pray do not seem to arrive at substantial 
agreement. If they really knew the will of 
God, they would be necessarily in agree- 
ment. History shows they are not, or 
church unity would long ago have been 
reached. 


“No human strength is adequate to the 
world’s needs.” Well, what then? So far 
as I see it, human strength is about all we 
can rely upon. To me, the universe seems 
impartial. I cannot reconcile the typhoid 
fever germ with any special friendship of 
the universe for us. How much more digni- 
fied, how much more self-respecting it is 
for us to tackle the problems of the world 
ourselves, and not to rely on an outside 
helper, who may or may not intervene. The 
universe has, to be sure, produced us, but 
what a struggle it has been to reach “the 
foremost files of time.” If God has helped 
in the struggle, it takes sharper eyes than 
mine to see it clearly. 


Further, the message makes much of per- 
sonal experience of Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of men, and seems to imply that only those 
who have had such an experience are really 
saved. To which I reply that the authentic 
records of Jesus contain no assumption of 
saviorhood on his part. If he had had the 
idea that only belief in his atoning death 
would avail, surely he would have magnified 
it in his teaching. If heaven is to be peopled 
only with fundamentalists, I do not want to 


go. I much prefer a conception of religion 
which makes it “the shared quest of the 
good life,” rather than to make it a mystic 
experience which will automatically shut 
out a vast majority of the race. 

As for a new Pentecost, let’s be perfectly 
sure that there ever was an old one. The 
naive accounts in Acts, read after two thou- 
sand years, are not convincing. But if we 
can have a new Pentecost of enthusiasm 
for the righting of wrongs, a free and equal 
chance for every man, a banishing of un- 
earned increment, of racial prejudice, of 
special privilege, by all means let us have 
it. Speaking with tongues is a weak and 
beggarly gift compared with a realization 
of human worth and brotherhood. If the 
Federal Council should beckon us on to the 
twentieth century instead of harking back 
to the first, I think its appeal would be more 


cogent, 
EpWIN FAIRLEY. 


American Unitarian Association 
New York City. 





The Preacher’s Degree 


To the Editor: Referring to the article, 
“The Preacher’s Degree,” which appeared in 
your January issue, I see no reason why a 
seminary might not give the Th.D. degree 
for the proper sort of work. That degree, 
however, does not have the standing in the 
field of education possessed by the Ph.D. de- 
gree. 

The writer of this article doesn’t seem to 
recognize that degrees have significance in 
themselves. The reason institutions want 
men with Ph.D. degrees is because they have 
been trained for the sort of thing that they 
propose to teach. I don’t see why a man 
with a D.B. should complain because he can- 
not teach something which the D.B. does not 
cover. The question of the D.B. for grad- 
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uates of seminaries has been discussed again 
and again by the seminaries, and it has a 
definite and high worth as a degree for the 
field of the pastorate. 

Only institutions of definite University 
standing should give the Ph.D. degree. 
When given by other institutions, it is in 
the nature of the case less significant. 

The other degrees which are proposed in 
the article might be of use, if a man simply 
wanted to get the title of “Doctor,” but 
since they are not Ph.D. work, it is idle to 
complain that the degree is not of Ph.D. 
value. 

I think it ought to be perfectly clear that 
a Ph.D. stands for a certain definite type 
of study and a certain definite achievement. 
To think that it should be given on any 
other basis would be to do violence to the 
value of the degree. If a seminary wants 
to give a doctorate for three years of work 
of the ordinary seminary, of course there is 
nothing to prevent it, but the degree would 
probably not be of any great value except 
in that people could call a man “Doctor.” 

SHAILER MATHEWS, 

Dean, Divinity School, University of 

Chicago. 





Your Job Is What You Make It 


To the Editor: My attention has been 
called to a letter in the Forum of the Janu- 
ary issue of Religious Education concern- 
ing the position of the director of religious 
education in the modern church. It was 
suggested to me that I might be able to con- 
tribute something to the discussion as a 
minister with major responsibility for the 
educational program who has been a junior 
minister and is now a senior minister in 
the organization of the church. 

The success of the multiple ministry de- 
pends in large measure on the personalities 
of the men or women involved. There are 
certain combinations of personality which 
would be foredoomed to failure even under 
the most favorable circumstances of work, 
organization, or tradition. If two persons 
cannot start and maintain their relationship 
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on the basis of friendship with all that it 
involves of mutual respect, thoughtfulness, 
and regard for personality, the experiment 
will be unhappy. 


One thing for the director to guard 
against is a feeling of inferiority. Some 
of the words which are often used are re- 
vealing, such as “subordinate,” “head,” 
“work under,” “assistant,” “hire.” Speak- 
ing of “preaching, weddings, funerals and 
Sunday sermons” the correspondent asks, 
“Is there any divine reason why those func- 
tions should be considered above the educa- 
tional, or so-called educational, functions of 
the church?” It is implied that all would 
be well if the director felt that his func- 
tions were on a par with or above the func- 
tions of the senior minister. There are 
certain very good reasons why a feeling of 
inferiority may develop. Some of them may 
lie in the personality of the director. Some 
of them may rest in his attitude toward his 
position. Some of them may reside in the 
attitude of the other minister. If, being a 
junior, he allows the fact that he is not 
the senior to trouble him, he will feel 
inferior. If he regards the total work of 
the church as important and limits him- 
self to a particular section of it, or is 
limited by the fact that he is unordained, 
or has an inconsiderate partner, then he 
will feel shut out of a field of service 
in which he would like to have a share. 
This is fundamentally the director’s per- 
sonal problem. He can solve it only 
through mental and spiritual discipline. 
There are certain simple principles by which 
he may direct his life. For instance, he 
may always believe in himself and study 
to be himself. He can avoid comparisons 
of position and relationships in the church. 
His position will be as important and his 
relationships as broad and significant as he 
makes them. If he really believes that the 
work he is doing is important and that he 
is the best one to do it, he will not feel that 
his position is “subordinate” because the 
senior minister has other tasks to perform. 
The concern about being the “greater” has 
no place in the Christian ministry. 
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Personally, I believe that it is a great ad- 
vantage to the director of religious educa- 
tion to be an ordained minister. He is then 
in a position to serve a church as one who 
is competent to assume any of the duties 
which may come to a minister. Having at 
the same time a major responsibility for 
the educational program, he can neverthe- 
less include the entire church in his interest 
and service. The church members will have 
a different attitude toward him because he 
has a definite relationship with them. He 
also is their minister. Still preferring to 
specialize, he will be able to expand his 
service to the people of the church if he 
or they should desire it. 


If the effectiveness of the work will be 
increased by the interest of the minister of 
education in all phases of the church’s work, 
it should be plainly stated that a sympa- 
thetic and co-operative attitude toward the 
educational program on the part of the other 
minister is essential. 


Nothing in the multiple ministry is as 
important for happiness and success as the 
spirit with which the ministers work to- 


gether. 
Norris L. T1ssetts, 


Minister, Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago. 





A Living Church 


To the Editor: The writer of “What of 
This Church,” which appeared in your Jan- 
uary issue, is in an unusual local succes- 
sion, and Doctor Buttrick shows the same 
liberal evangelicalism that characterized Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, his predecessor. In a 
day when churches too often are found liv- 
ing more by their wits than by their wit- 
ness; when they become only a sort of an- 
nex to the health department or an exten- 
sion course in economics and sociology, and 
when religion either lies inarticulate in hu- 
man hearts or wanders like a disembodied 
spirit seeking rest, it is refreshing to have 
such a note sounded. 


Once we distinguish between the idea of 
the Church and the practice of the churches, 
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we can transcend the organized futilities 
that have gone dumb with age and which 
“only mumbles delirium prior to dissolu- 
tion.” They have ceased to be even if they 
have not had their day. Then may we dis- 
cern “the light that never was on land or 
sea” which not the latest indirect lighting 
scheme can excel. Then shall we hear “the 
voice of gentle stillness,” which is denied us 
by the best remote control. Then shall we 
experience the mercy which falls like the 
gentle dew of heaven with which no irri- 
gation scheme may vie. Then shall we have 
the Presence which “disturbs us with the 
joy of elevated thoughts” and celestial 
vaudeville shall be no more. Then shall there 
be no arrogant claims of private wires with 
High Heaven, and there shall yet remain 
a day for the people of God. 

To hold convincingly that Christianity is 
the cumulative unveiling of historical and 
repeatable experience is to see a deep sig- 
nificance in the Cyprian formula extra ec- 
clesiam nulla salus. Allowing for breadth 
as well as length, one may also fervently 
accept the Vincentian canon of catholicity 
—‘that which hath been believed every- 
where, always and of all men,’ and as the 
embodiment of this Spirit of God in Christ 
we may cling to the Church as the binding 
and loosing authority for the highest reaches 
of the human spirit. 


A “Great Society,” all inclusive, with no 
distinctions of sex, color, caste or creed; 
that seeks to transmit to successive genera- 
tions in corporate form, not only the first 
principles of God in Jesus, but the accrued 
experience of this Spirit through twenty 
centuries; that strives in a sacrificial spirit 
to reveal Truth, Beauty and Goodness as 
possessing intrinsic and eternal value—this 
is the ideal church toward which Doctor 
Buttrick would seem to lead his people, and 
it is the church of the ages no less than of 


the age. 
W. P. Lemon, 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Iowa City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











Supervision of Religious Education. By 
Ernest JoHN CuHaAve. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 352. 
$2.50. 


Professor Chave has earned the right to 
speak wisely and illuminatingly on religious 
education by his work at the University of 
Chicago, his wide experience as a super- 
visor, and his authorship of The Junior. 
Now he has gathered up the results of his 
experience in a book which we expect to 
take front rank as a vade mecum with those 
teachers who wish really to teach. 

Seldom have we read a more useful or a 
more practical book than this. It touches 
nothing which it does not illuminate with 
its practical and inspiring common sense. 
There are chapters on worship, on recrea- 
tion, on raising religious education to a re- 
ligious level, and, of course, on supervision, 
which is dignified in this book and raised 
to a high degree of pedagogic usefulness. 

For the present reviewer the high water 
mark of the book is reached in the chapter 
on the technique of teaching, and perhaps 
he can do no better than to center his com- 
ment on this. The chapter begins with the 
assumption that the aim of religious educa- 
tion is “a well-organized life conditioned by 
the highest social values of religion.” If 
the aim is the pupil rather than a text, the 
first duty of the teacher is to become ac- 
quainted with his pupils. Several devices 
are suggested as useful to this end. That 
they work well, this reviewer has demon- 
strated. Then follows a lucid statement of 
the laws of learning, and the laying down 
of some general principles of teaching 
which again work well in experience. Mr. 
Chave is heartily committed to the child- 
centered, experience-centered curriculum, 
and to us he seems to make out his case. 
The chapter continues with suggested ways 
of planning a lesson, urges the teacher to 
build up reserves of knowledge, technique, 
and resource, gives wise counsel as to moti- 
vation, and closes with a demonstration les- 
son which shows how a situation was saved 
and vivified by proper supervision. 

The book is permeated with a sane and 
modern spirit. It lays the bogie of Bible 
study skillfully by showing that it is chil- 
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dren we ought to teach and not literature, 
but brings in the Bible whenever it can en- 
lighten a situation or help to solve a prob- 
lem. It advocates the use of good literature 
wherever it can be found. It objects, rightly, 
to the deification of Jesus as removing him 
from the category of useful exemplars. 

Sometimes it is a great help if we know 
how not to do a thing. Mr. Chave gives us 
several examples of footless teaching, teach- 
ing in which we see mirrored our own mis- 
takes, but he always follows these with good 
examples so that we close each chapter with 
a good taste in the mouth. If we believed 
in compulsory reading (we don’t), we 
should put this book on every teacher’s list. 
—Edwin Fairley 





Open Doors in Religious Education. By 
Joon W. Suter, Jr. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1931. Pp. 128. $1.25. 


In reading Open Doors in Religious Edu- 
cation one is reminded of Francis Green- 
wood Peabody’s introduction to The Re- 
ligious Education of an American Citizen 
and of his distinction between the mechan- 
ism of religious education and the spiritual 
power which this mechanism is “designed to 
utilize and convey . . . from the high places 
of human experience down to the plains of 
daily life.” It is this inner enrichment of 
life with all that such spiritual equipment 
means for joyous, effective living which for 
the author constitutes the chief concern of 
all who seek to guide others in the Christian 
way of life. 

The author points out the importance for 
the religious educator of deeper knowledge, 
in which (1) a personal experience of God 
is central, while (2) a knowledge of the 
pupil, (3) of the subject to be taught and 
(4) of how to teach, are desirable as added 
aids toward effective teaching. As knowl- 
edge of God is of most importance in the 
teacher’s. preparation, so the task of leading 
others into a richer experience of commun- 
ion and fellowship with Him through bet- 
ter worship is the first responsibility of 
those who teach. Each act of worship is 
for the participating individual and group a 
new and unrepeatable experience in and 
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through which they increasingly share the 
spirit and the purposes of God. For the 
intellect a service of worship should have 
integrity, voicing “truths toward which it 
is positively good for the members of the 
congregation to grope.” For the emotions 
there should be sincerity, wholesomeness and 
moderation, and for the will, potency and 
direction. If these elements are present, 
worship will contribute directly and natu- 
rally to the two-fold aim of religious educa- 
tion, namely, “to help people to know, love 
and worship the heavenly father” and “to 
help them to know, understand and serve the 
whole brotherhood near and far.” The cur- 
riculum of religious education should be a 
series of God-ward experiences that center 
in worship. Therefore “wisdom and skill in 
religious education begin with wisdom and 
skill in preparing and conducting services of 
worship.” 

A brief third chapter is designed to assist 
the teacher “Toward a Better Understanding 
of the Old and the New,” especially in the 
methodology of religious education. The 
author’s concern seems to be to persuade de- 
fenders of orthodoxy in both subject matter 
and method that the modern child-centered 
curriculum offers a new and better way of 
accomplishing in growing persons the 
fundamental objectives of all Christian edu- 
cation, namely, the discovery and practice of 
the presence of God and of the Christian 
way of life. Conversely, the zealous advo- 
cate of modern psychological methods 
should gain from this discussion a greater 
appreciation of the permanent values in our 
spiritual inheritance from the past. 

The longer discussion in the fourth chap- 
ter is a plea for purposeful guidance of the 
native impulses and abilities of the pupil 
into creative channels resulting in the appre- 
ciation, critical appraisal, and reconstruction 
of the inherited faith and practices of the 
adult generation. Such guidance implies 
wise selection for curriculum use of these 
portions of our social heritage that are most 
fruitful in the religious education of pupils 
of different ages and of different social and 
religious backgrounds. It means that certain 
portions of that inheritance, such as the 
example and teachings of Jesus, will bulk 
large and that certain teaching objectives, 
such as the extension of the Kingdom of 
God and the Christian way of life, will con- 
stantly dominate our teaching. But the 


creative use of these authoritative factors 
in our inheritance implies confidence in the 
possibility of growth in understanding and 
in power of realization in daily life of the 
eternal principles expressed and exemplified 
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in the faith of the fathers. Pupils may be 
expected to go beyond and improve upon 
the spiritual insight and experience of their 
elders. “Creating creators is the business 
of religious education. . . . The true educa- 
tive process is one in which the creative 
principle is at work all along the line, in- 
—_ the part played in it by God him- 
self.” 

Such teaching will not ignore what is 
good in the religious heritage and achieve- 
ment of the past. The teacher is to re- 
member that in the presence of individual 
treasures of that spiritual inheritance, 
whether it be a treasure of religious art, a 
classic in religious literature, or the personal 
experience of some hero of the faith, the 
proper attitude of the learner is one of re- 
ceptivity. This is the attitude of contempla- 
tion and appreciation that brings its own 
full measure of growth through deeper in- 
sight and increased skill in religious living. 
The problem of the religious teacher, there- 
fore, is the problem of educating the spirit, 
with a full realization of the fact that every 
soul is a developing, growing entity. Every 
important event in the daily life of the child 
opens a door of opportunity for the teacher, 
who through fellowship, instruction and 
guidance may walk with the child “the road 
that is the Way, the Truth, and the Life.”— 
Henry H. Meyer 





The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By 
CuHartes A. BENNETT. New Haven: 
My University Press, 1931. Pp. 123. 


This book contains the Lowell Lectures 
delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, in 1930, 
and posthumously edited by Professor 
William Ernest Hocking who also writes 
the preface. The central problem of the 
dilemma of religion as stated by the author 
is: “Can this other world (the supernatural 
world with which religion has to do) be said 
to be known at all, and, if so, how is it 
known?” Such excerpts as these will show 
how the dilemma lies in the author’s mind: 
“We cannot do without the supernatural, yet 
we cannot do with it; it refuses to be ration- 
alized. Faith grasps its supernatural object, 
but cannot comprehend it; tries to say what 
it means, and then denies that it means what 
it has said; asserts in the same breath that 
it is knowledge and that it is not knowledge. 

. What are we to make of a knowledge, 
if indeed it be knowledge, so perplexed and 
insecure? .... It is when we ask what lit- 
eral truth religion is sure of that the diffi- 
culties begin. . . . Religion is unable to give 
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any reply that will withstand critical ex- 
amination. Its assertion means something, 
but what it means religion is unable to de- 
clare. . . . Religion deals with the super- 
natural, which is claimed to be an objective 
reality; the supernatural, however, is mys- 
terious,—it constitutes a sort of surd, a non- 
rational factor in experience. . . . Religion 
does not lack certainty: it is sure of God, 
sure of salvation, sure of immortality; yet 
when it tries to give a coherent interpreta- 
tion of these things it has to confess failure. 
... Faith is constantly seeking for rational 
proof and failing to find it.” 

The author expounds and criticizes the 
attempts to solve the dilemma in the sym- 
bolic theories of Feuerbach, Sabatier, and 
Santayana, in the attempts to naturalize the 
supernatural by Durkheim and the sociologi- 
cal humanists, and in the Freudian concept 
of the subconscious, rejecting all of them 
as inadequate. He himseif comes to an en- 
tirely negative conclusion, being unable to 
suggest any way out of the dilemma. 

To the reviewer, for one who holds the 
dualistic philosophy and the conception of 
religion which the author holds, there is no 
solution to the dilemma which these lectures 
present. He makes the supernatural central 
in religion. Religion for him divides the 
world into the sacred and the secular, pro- 
foundly differentiated and radically opposed 
to each other. Religion’s approach to a 
knowledge of the supernatural is through 
mysticism. This is the assumption that con- 
ditions the author’s statement of the prob- 
lem: “Can this other world be known,” and 
so forth. When stated in this way, intel- 
ligence reaches an impasse; there is no 
solution. The author’s discussion is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the futility of all such 
attempts. From the reviewer’s point of view, 
the dilemma does not inhere either in the 
nature of reality or in the nature of religion. 
The difficulty is one imposed by the thinker’s 
assumptions and technique. The dilemma 
disappears when the traditional and no- 
longer useful concepts of the “natural” and 
the “supernatural” are discarded and reality 
is approached as a unity with continuity of 
process operative throughout the known and 
the unknown, and when religion is seen as 
that aspect of man’s adjustment to his total 
world in terms of those values that are oper- 
ative in that world and that are concerned 
with his fulfilment and his destiny as an 
integral part of that continuous whole. The 
concepts of “natural” and “supernatural” 
are intellectual survivals from an older type 
of thought that no longer fits the patterns 
of reality as the modern mind is coming in- 


creasingly to experience it. They are con- 
troversial ideas that represent reactions 
from each other and are, as in all such in- 
stances, on that account partial and extreme. 
To that extent they do not correspond to 
reality. “Natural,” in this opposed dichot- 
omy, connoted an ordered and rational 
world in which religion had no part. “Super- 
natural,” on the other hand, connoted a 
world not subject to the continuous and uni- 
form processes and was therefore irrational 
and unapproachable by the ordered processes 
of analysis, criticism, and testing. Religious 
thought needs now to formulate a concept 
of reality in which continuity in the world 
as we are increasingly experiencing it will 
replace this now fruitless and artificially im- 
posed split into two mutually opposed and 
irreconcilable orders of reality. When re- 
ligion is seen as one of man’s characteristic 
adjustments to such a world of total and 
continuous reality, in the terms of the ulti- 
mate values that are operative in that reality 
and in his own experience, it is quite as 
normal, consistent, and inevitable as science, 
art, and philosophy. 

Such a confessed inability of this type of 
thinking to resolve a dilemma which its own 
bifurcated intellectual approach has imposed 
upon reality is an invitation to a new type 
of thought to give to the philosophy of re- 
ligion a concept that will conserve the con- 
structive and permanent values in both of 
these traditional concepts and at the same 
time fuse them into a much larger and more 
adequate concept of the nature of the world 
and of religion, in a creative experience of 
a continuous world whose complexity and 
infinite detail we have scarcely yet, with our 
crude techniques, whether of science, phi- 
losophy, or religion, begun to explore. Such 
confessedly futile attempts as the present 
one to resolve the dilemma which it proposes 
should perhaps suggest that if reality proves 
intractable and irrational, the fault may lie, 
not in reality, but in a mistaken approach to 
it. In most of our practical concerns, where 
intelligence is involved, such a situation 
would suggest a re-examination of our as- 
sumptions and techniques. Perhaps this 
practical measure would be well in the 
methodology of religious thought also.— 
William Clayton Bower 





A Rabbi Takes Stock. By Sotomon Gotp- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1931. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


A Rabbi Takes Stock is a collection of 
essays to which the first provides the title. 
They were written over a stretch of years, 
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but they are all distinguished by a certain 
forthrightness of utterance and brilliancy of 
writing, if at times they are freighted too 
heavily with Latinity. They have also the 
same genesis ; they seem to have the desire to 
repel an attack or to forestall one and they 
have therefore a quality of pugnacity, ex- 
pressing itself satirically, as in “Gaonun- 
culus,” somewhat bitterly in “A Rabbi Takes 
Stock.” The essay “Where The Jew Feels 
At Home,” is beautifully, eloquently, and 
even poetically done. 

Goldman sees Judaism as the spiritual and 
way-of-life expression of the Jew. He lays 
little stress on theology. In both he is prob- 
ably correct. The only difficulty that arises 
is that words must be redefined if they are to 
be built on Jewish experience. While the 
central thought in the series of essays will 
be nationalism, as far as the Jew is con- 
cerned, nationalism must be redefined. There 
is no way of establishing modern nationalism 
on the basis of ancient Jewish quotations. 
The Zion of Zionism is not the Zion of 
Jehudah Halevi. Judaism is not a religion, 
as that word is ordinarily used, and the Jew 
is not a nation, with all of its modern im- 
plications, and certainly the God idea of 
Israel is not hampered and twisted by the 
personal touches of the New Testament. 
Jews themselves, in the midst of modern 
civilization and language, have failed to see 
that a personal God is not in Judaism what 
he is in other religions. Part of this Gold- 
man indicates in his book. The work has 
Jewish learning, depth of feeling, and a real 
message. Some may not agree with its 
Zionistic thesis but the author states his case 
very powerfully—Gerson B. Levi 





Religion Follows The Frontier. A History 
of the Disciples of Christ. By W1INFRED 
Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1931. Pp. 317. $2.50. 


The time had come for just such a book 
as this. “The Disciples are the largest re- 
ligious denomination of American origin,” 
writes Doctor Garrison. Their strength is 
in the heart of the United States—the 
valleys of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
Missouri. For the most part, previous at- 
tempts at their history have come from those 
who did not know enough about them, were 
unfavorable to them, or were partisan 
propagandists of their proposals. The author 
states: “Two classes of leaders are before 
my mind as I write; those who are Disciples 
and those who are not, but the purpose is 
neither to minister to the pride of the first 
nor to make proselytes of the second. Un- 
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derstanding, not propaganda, is the aim.” 
The author is true to this aim—though by no 
means does he become merely a historian. 
He is an experienced and sympathetic his- 
torian. Naturally and properly he reveals 
his inherited interest and his personal rela- 
tion and devotion to the Disciples. This has 
enabled him to be not only a narrator but a 
historian in a position to evaluate this large 
American Protestant church. His father, 
the late James Harvey Garrison, was for 
more than forty years editor of The Chris- 
tian Evangelist, a national weekly of the 
Disciples. The author himself is a minister 
in this church, was formerly president of 
Butler University—a Disciples’ institution— 
and dean of Disciples Divinity House of 
Chicago, and has been prominent in the life 
of the church. He is now literary editor of 
the Christian Century, which originated as 
a Disciples’ publication, and is professor of 
church history in the University of Chicago. 

Religion Follows the Frontier sets out the 
Disciples as related to the background of 
forces antedating them, the social conditions 
concomitant with their origin, and the 
changing national life in which they par- 
ticipated and developed. 

In reading the volume one senses the 
limitations of space which must have con- 
strained the author. What he publishes must 
be selective material out of a much larger 
accumulation. This is particularly evident 
in what is included on the theme, “Religion 
Follows the Frontier.” This is a most prom- 
ising title. Well-informed students of the 
Disciples are aware of how much frontier 
conditions influenced the movement in its 
formative years. No doubt Doctor Garrison 
collected much more evidence of this than 
he includes in the book. 


No one versed in Disciple history ques- 
tions the permanence and aggressive leader- 
ship of Alexander Campbell, even to the 
danger of giving his name as a designation 
to the movement—a habit frequently in- 
dulged in by outsiders as a term of disrespect 
but always vigorously disclaimed by those 
within the group. The contributions of 
Walter Scott and Barton W. Stone were 
very great creative factors also, without 
which the leadership of Campbell would 
have had much less productive results— 
especially in organizing churches, securing 
recruits, offering a most successful type of 
evangelism and evangelistic apologetic, and 
developing their devotional and _ spiritual 
idealism. Campbell was a dramatic, dominant 
personality, a theologian, and an effective 
logician. Scott presented the Gospel plea, 
the plan of salvation and basis for Christian 
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union so as to cause men to join the church. 
Stone emphasized the spiritual and mystical 
elements that meet the religious needs of 
people. No doubt lack of space prevented 
Dr. Garrison from giving more attention to 
Scott and Stone and a number of others who 
shared largely with the Campbells in the 
creative and developing processes of this 
religious group. 

The pioneer individualism of the Disciples, 
which has always caused both members and 
congregations to disregard the leadership 
and actions of conventions or any other 
form of ecclesiastical organizations, made 
them a fertile field for individual leadership 
—many leaders with personal, sectional, or 
doctrinal followings—and placed them in 
constant danger of strife and division. This 
individual leadership functioned most effec- 
tively as editors—differing editors. Camp- 
bell, Scott, and Stone were all editors and 
created personal followings through their 
monthlies, the Millennial Harbinger, the 
Evangelist, and the Christian Messenger. 
When the editors differed, so did their fol- 
lowers. Alexander Campbell held debates, 
made tours, conducted a monthly, and 
founded a college. So, also, did many of 
his associates and successors. When a leader 
became aware of his growing influence, he 
tried to do all the things Alexander Camp- 
bell did and so developed the widespread 
practice of debating, touring, founding col- 
leges, and publishing monthlies. An exten- 
sive volume could be written on the place 
of the editor in the origin, expansion, differ- 
ences, and development of the Disciples. 
Doctor Garrison’s treatment of this subject, 
though brief, indicates clearly his knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

For the non-Disciples who would know 
of the Disciples or the Disciples who would 
know themselves, Doctor Garrison’s history 
is indispensable. The attractive accomplish- 
ment of the publishers and the fascinating 
style of the author make the reading a de- 
light. It will, no doubt, find widespread use 
as a reference and text book both in Ameri- 
can church history in general and Disciple 
church history in particular—Joseph C. Todd 





Religion the Dynamic of Education. By 
Wa tter M. How ett. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1931. Pp. 172. $1.50. 


When life was simple, when boys and 
girls grew up in communities that were free 
from the complexities of 1932, when educa- 
tion was unified and inextricably a part of 
the communal process, the problem with 
which this book seeks to deal did not exist. 
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How to infuse into education something of 
the religious ideal and how to give religion 
a status in the school system are the tasks 
which concern the writers most vitally. 


Always in a collection of papers, there is 
good, poor and mediocre material. This col- 
lection is like the rest. For ten Saturday 
mornings, men and women interested in the 
relationship between religious and so-called 
secular education contributed their time and 
effort to an attempted solution of the prob- 
lems involved. The papers contained in this 
book represent the discussions at these ses- 
sions. 


An organization known as “The Commit- 
tee on Weekday Religious Education of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches” 
is responsible for the effort to deal with 
the situation. Unfortunately, this organ- 
ization is entirely Protestant. It would 
seem as if any effort to correlate religious 
and general education must necessarily in- 
clude all shades of religion extant in this 
country. The interest of the school system 
is elicited by making the movement a part 
of the Columbia University Extension sys- 
tem. But the absence of Catholics and Jews, 
especially in a city where these faiths can 
claim so many adherents, is a serious defect. 


It would be well if educators would realize 
that individuals are now members of more 
than one community. Life is complex. . And 
more than one organization claims the fealty 
and the devotion of the growing boy and 
girl. A symposium participated in by all the 
heads of these organizations would be of 
great value. Instead of having home, church, 
school, and other institutions competing for 
the time and the energy of the boy and girl, 
it would be decidedly useful for these agen- 
cies to agree upon an equitable allotment. 
The public school system evidently is here 
to stay. Parochialism is not the solution to 
the problem. An agreement between all the 
agencies concerned, while exceedingly diffi- 
cult, is not impossible. And it is the uncon- 
ditional prerequisite. 

The difficulties of such an agreement be- 
come quite evident when one sees the wide 
divergence in the definition of religion as re- 
vealed in the book. No one is surprised at 
the insistence upon the Bible as the sine qua 
non of religious education on the part of the 
president of the Biblical Seminary in New 
York. But for Doctor Weigle to say that 
Dewey’s educational theory omits religion 
is indeed surprising. 

It is very evident that any attempt to 
reach common ground on the question is 
futile. What is religious education to one 
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is quite the opposite to another. Hence, it 
would be much better for each religious 
group to be allowed to define religion in its 
own terms. Doctor Winchester posits some 
social objectives of religious education which 
might find a conspicuous place in public 
education. These objectives would be es- 
pecially significant if the theory of educa- 
tion as the re-direction of human experience 
were more generally accepted. 

The writers on the whole are somewhat 
conservative. Their insistence upon religious 
education as a respectable member of the 
family of social and scientific agencies is 
promising. But it is their inclination, with 
a few exceptions, to look upon religion 
through the eyes of the traditionalist. Per- 
haps, the fairest statement to make of the 
book is that it presents clearly the point of 
view of Protestant religious education in 
all its divergencies—S. H. Markowitz 





The Present-Day Summons to the World 
Mission of Christianity. By Joun R. 
Mort. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. 
Pp. 306. $2.50. 


In this, his latest book, Doctor Mott stands 
before the Church Universal holding aloft 
a banner on which is emblazoned a nine- 
fold summons, and challenging the army of 
the Lord to a renewed and more vigorous 
campaign. There is need of a summons of 
some kind. “Without doubt the Christian 
cause all over the world is either losing 
ground or failing to make triumphant ad- 
vance in consequence of failure to press the 
present unprecedented advantage.” The fire 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement still 
burns low. “There has been a marked fall- 
ing off in the number of volunteers. ... Not 
only do large numbers of students and pro- 
fessors criticise the technique of missions, 
but there is also on their part a sincere and 
sharp challenge to some of the most funda- 
mental assumptions—for example, the exist- 
ence of a personal God, the authority of the 
moral law, the absolute character of Chris- 
tian truth.” And this is all the more dis- 
concerting in view of “the significant fact 
that students today, possibly more largely 
than ever, are identifying themselves with 
other forms of altruistic interest and 
service.” 

And what is the summons which is to 
remedy this? An up-to-date survey of pres- 
ent conditions throughout the world, and a 
call to carry on more vigorously than ever 
before the work of world redemption which 
has just begun; the presentation of this as 
a great co-operative task in which Chris- 
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tians, both occidental and oriental, are urged 
to combine their forces; a reaffirmation of 
the sufficiency and finality of the Christian 
Message as agreed upon at the Jerusalem 
Council in 1928. Some will feel that the 
discussion is dropped right at the point 
where their chief questionings arise. Per- 
haps this is inevitable. There are questions 
that no one can answer for another. There 
are also questions which will find their an- 
swer only in the future, and only in so far 
as foreign missions is considered to be not 
simply a field for labor but also a research 
laboratory wherein may be discovered more 
clearly than heretofore the deeper meanings 
of life and the inner nature of human 
redemption.—Archibald G. Baker 





Child Psychology. By MarGcaret WoosTER 
Curtit. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1930. Pp. 527. 


Child Psychology. By Joun J. B. Morcan. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. 
474. $3.50. 


Curti, in her Child Psychology, is com- 
mitted to a dynamic functional psychology; 
the material is organized under general top- 
ical headings such as “native responses,” 
“perceptual motor learning,” and “nature and 
function of play.” The influences particular- 
ly of Carr, Dashiell, Watson, and Allport are 
reflected. 

The introductory chapter gives a brief ac- 
count of theories, aims, and methods in child 
psychology, stressing especially the experi- 
mental method and the need of the objective 
approach in clinical psychology. 

A rather thorough treatment of The 
Child’s Mental Inheritance follows. The 
author gives a brief account of inheritance 
according to the chromosome and other 
theories, and points out the limitations of 
each. Drawing upon Child and Conklin, the 
author shows the interaction of hereditary 
and environmental forces, and stresses the 
difficulty of predicting accurately even the 
physical traits in the offspring of a human 
mating. Curti concludes that, “save within 
broad limits,” it is impossible to predict men- 
tal traits in human offspring. She then at- 
tempts to decide what mental traits in a given 
child are hereditary. After a clear-cut pres- 
entation of studies, such as the Burks-Ter- 
man and the Holzinger-Freeman upon foster 
children, Thorndike’s upon siblings and 
Newman upon twins, Curti concludes sanely 
that no trait is hereditary or environmental 
for all children. 

A sketchy chapter upon physical and men- 
tal growth seems to the reviewer to be one 
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of the weakest presentations, since it omits 
some pertinent maturation studies. The con- 
clusions, however, appear sound. Statistical 
studies reveal little relationship between 
anatomical growth and intelligence test re- 
sults, and environment influences appreciably 
both physical and mental development. A 
discussion of the nature and criteria of in- 
stincts is given and Curti, accepting James’ 
definition of instinct as most serviceable, 
gives her own tentative classification. The 
discussion is well-documented. 

An excellent chapter upon conditioning 
includes considerable pertinent data from 
the Russian and American schools, and the 
implications of the conditioned reflex in 
normal child life are forcibly brought out. 

In a discussion of perceptual-motor learn- 
ing, the author advances the theory that 
motivation in a problem situation provides 
the condition for learning, and Carr’s theory 
of sensory consequences is offered to account 
for selection and fixation of response. This 
account is consistent, but it is, the writer 
feels, a far too simple explanation. 

Speech is attributed to random articulation 
and final integration of selected patterns; 
thus Curti follows the conventional Allport 
presentation. 

Symbolic reference to objects or situations 
not present results in ideas. Hunter’s de- 
layed reaction experiments, Kohler’s and 
Yerkes’ studies of apes illustrate the develop- 
ment of ideas. Curti includes several experi- 
mental studies made upon animals; the re- 
sults of these studies seem to the writer 
to have questionable value when they are 
introduced in a discussion of how children 
learn. 

Meanings, Curti thinks, derive from child- 
hood adaptations. “. .. ., if the responses 
are symbolic, and if the qualities or aspects 
of the situation are dealt with or compared 
in relation to the thought of the objective 
situation itself, then we may say that the 
subject is thinking about the situation, is 
employing concepts, or even that he is rea- 
soning.” The discussion is guided by quota- 
tions from Dewey, Piaget, and others; the 
account is consistent, and, although it ap- 
pears definitely subjective, it is well worth 
considering seriously. 


Motivation is treated after the fashion 
of Carr: Persistent stimulation until reaction 
eliminates the domination of stimuli. The 
terms emotions, impulse, purpose, and so 
forth are used with little precision, and they 
are employed with little or no experimental 
basis. The discussion of play is replete with 
“theories,” but it does not present much of 


the available data which might have been 
effectively utilized. 

Curti discusses juvenile delinquency in de- 
tail. The material is carefully selected. The 
reviewer feels that perusal of this will add 
appreciably to the reader’s knowledge of the 
motivation of the normal child’s reactions as 
well as to a knowledge of the reactions of 
the subnormal. The work of Healy and of 
others is admirably summarized. 


Finally, the book presents a discussion of 
the integrated personality, a difficult and 
fairly successful enterprise. 

This book, on the whole, reveals skillful 
and discriminating workmanship. It should 
provide useful and stimulating reading for 
those who wish better to understand normal 
child-life. 

Dr. Morgan’s Child Psychology reflects an 
attempt “to give a complete analysis of 
infant behavior, motor development, emo- 
tional development, motivation, language, 
thinking, work, play, and the like; —visioned 
as a functional working unit in the complete 
personality.” A stupendous undertaking! In 
the initial chapter, “Methods and Objectives 
of Child Psychology,” Morgan insists that 
objectivity should characterize our efforts 
to understand children. Approved scientific 
methods are discussed, and the value of 
genetic study of children is emphasized. 
Theories of child nature are critically pre- 
sented, and the author urges “dispassional 
study of all available facts.” Such study 
presumably leads to: increased recognition 
of individual differences, emphasis upon 
motivation, encouragement of child spontane- 
ity, and finally to a recognition of the need 
of developing in the child a well-integrated 
personality. 

Chapter two deals with “Infant Be- 
havior”; the experimental work of Lashley, 
Watson, Blanton, and the Shermans serves 
as a basis for an excellent treatment of the 
reflex. Gesell’s studies of infant behavior 
are summarized, and behavior norms for 
children below three years of age are 
tabulated. 

Chapter three gives a very well-organized 
account of the child’s adjustment to the fam- 
ily. This chapter is simply written, and it is 
carefully documented. Prospective teachers, 
teachers now at work, and parents will find 
much of value in this account of the rela- 
tionship of the family to the development of 
child attitudes. 

Chapter four deals with motor develop- 
ment; it stresses the importance of matura- 
tion, and the significance of developing in- 
hibitions in bringing about motor control. 
Finally. a brief discussion of tests is given. 
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The chapter following deals with emo- 
tional development. Basic stimulation 1s de- 
scribed in the following: “.... very intense 
stimuli, very sudden stimuli, or stimuli for 
which the individual has no ready response, 
produce more wide-spread reactions than do 
mild stimuli, those coming gradually, or 
those for which the individual has a ready 
response. The first type of reaction may be 
called emotional while the latter is relatively 
unemotional. Emotions are characterized by 
diffuse response.” This seems to the reviewer 
to be inadequate, and perhaps misleading. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer is fully cognizant 
of the difficulties in defining emotions, and 
he believes that Morgan is to be commended 
for his common-sense presentation of the na- 
ture and control of emotions. Emotional re- 
éducation comes through: (1) Method of 
disuse, (2) negative adaptation, (3) verbal 
appeal, (4) distraction, (5) direct recondi- 
tioning. All methods except the first (which 
is a curious psychological contradiction) 
surely appear to be aspects of number five, 
if one holds the author for consistency in a 
behavioristic presentation. This chapter will 
prove decidedly helpful to the immature 
student, and to those for whom it was 
ostensibly designed, viz.: students, parents, 
and teachers. 

A chapter on motivation emphasizes the 
importance of general drives to human ac- 
tion; these drives include physical motiva- 
tion, general urges, such as the desire to 
achieve and excel (Adler), and the desire 
to please others. An excellent discussion of 
fundamental disciplinary measures follows. 
Herein the author draws heavily upon the 
work of Seabury and of Thorn. The sig- 
nificance of tolerance, of generous use of 
rewards, and of employing understanding 
sympathy in dealing with the basic desires of 
healthy children is forcibly brought out. 

A brief and inadequate treatment of de- 
velopment of meanings follows. The author 
is consistently a behaviorist here. “Meaning 
is dependent solely upon the relative fre- 
quency of some element of the stimulating 
complex occurring simultaneously with some 
element of the response complex.” This set- 
tles the question a bit too neatly; the point 
of view appears to the writer to ignore en- 
tirely much recent experimental work. 


In the chapter on Imagination, the author 
utilizes to excellent advantage his own ex- 
perimental case-work, and he draws effec- 
tively upon well-documented laboratory 
work. 


A behavioristic basis for language devel- 
opment is briefly presented (fortunately) ; 
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there follow carefully documented reviews of 
studies of the development of vocabulary 
and of reading. Excellent suggestions for 
treating children who experience speech 
difficulties make this chapter very useful. A 
treatment of verbal learning follows the 
Thorndikian psychology; the principles of 
mind-set and of exercise are set forth in the 
customary fashion in a chapter devoted to 
Thinking and Working. Conspicuous by 
their absence are the Gestalt views and the 
Dewey doctrines. To the reviewer, these 
are serious omissions. 

In an orderly fashion, the author treats 
“Play,” “Social Development,” and “In- 
telligence”; he finally presents a chapter on 
“The Integrated Child.” These four chap- 
ters conform with the author’s ideal of care- 
ful documentation, and the final one contains 
many useful suggestions for teachers and 
parents. 

Both books are decidedly worth reading, if 
one desires to understand and guide child life 
effectively. The former contains less ma- 
terial directly applicable to the school and 
to the home. Morgan’s. book will indeed be 
useful for teachers and parents. Curti’s 
book will be particularly well-received by 
advanced classes wherein a consistent point 
of view may be used as a starting point for 
discussion and further study.—Paul A. Witty 





Building Personality in Children. By Garry 
CLEVELAND Myers. New York: Green- 
berg Publisher, Inc., 1931. Pp. 360. $2.50. 


Developing Personality in the Child at 
School. By Garry CLEvELAND Myers. 
New York: Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 
1931. Pp. 375. $2.50. 


A joint review of these two recent books 
by Doctor Myers is advantageous from the 
standpoint of comparison. The content is 
essentially the same in both volumes but ap- 
proached from different points of view. The 
treatment of the first is more general but 
largely seen through the eyes of the parent. 
the focus of attention of the second, as the 
title implies, is from the angle of the school. 
The style in both is very readable and very 
interesting. Dr. M. V. O’Shea has written a 
timely introduction for each volume in which 
he calls attention to the non-technical term- 
inology of the author employed for the ex- 
press purpose of reaching the multitude of 
parents and teachers who are interested but 
untrained in the field of mental hygiene. 
That the author has succeeded is already 
evidenced by the sale of the first edition of 
the first volume which necessitated a second 
printing within a few weeks time. 
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Both volumes give abundant evidence of 
Doctor Myer’s rich experience as a parent 
and as a teacher. His sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems in the home and 
in the school encourages the reader to ex- 
periment along the lines which he suggests. 
He deals with the numerous every-day 
mental and emotional difficulties of so-called 
normal children which seldom, if ever, come 
to the attention of the professional psychi- 
atrist. The method of approach is psycho- 
logical and quite free from many dubious 
psycho-analytical assumptions which perme- 
ate many books on mental hygiene. The in- 
terest of the author is above all in progres- 
sive education. He sees in mental hygiene 
the key to the understanding of the emo- 
tional mental development of each individual 
child. For the most part he conceives of 
education in terms of children as growing 
personalities rather than as receptacles to be 
filled with graded amounts of knowledge. 
He recognizes the difficulties which teachers, 
particularly, face in dealing with children on 
this level when the emphasis of many school 
systems is on speed rather than accuracy, 
and on quantity rather than understanding 
of knowledge. The importance of the per- 
sonality of the teacher and the parent in the 
educative process receives its much deserved 
attention, particularly as it is affected by the 
supervisory system. 


There are many suggestions regarding 
classroom and home procedure in dealing 
with many types of problems which should 
prove invaluable to teachers and parents 
alike. In fact the author seems to deal more 
in the realm of therapeutics than in that of 
diagnosis. The problems of motivation in a 
fundamental sense are rather inadequately 
treated. The methodology of psychological 
analysis is almost totally lacking. The par- 
ent and teacher who wishes to develop abil- 
ity and skill in dealing with personality 
problems will have to go elsewhere for the 
techniques involved. However, this is as it 
should be. The prime purpose of the author 
must necessarily be first centered upon the 
stimulation and arousing of interest in this 
comparatively new field. The reader of these 
volumes cannot help but derive an insight 
into what needs to be done and what can be 
done. The how and the why constitute more 
advanced steps which will follow naturally 
where sufficient interest is aroused. 

In spite of the many excellent suggestions 
for improving the social situations in the 
home and school systems, one cannot avoid 
the impression that the author is predomin- 
antly individualistic in his psychological ap- 
proach. A truly social philosophy of educa- 
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tion would require a drastic re-organization 
of the learning process which would prevent 
the re-occurrence of many types of person- 
ality disorders which are today on the in- 
crease. From this angle the two volumes are 
slightly disappointing. 

Both volumes, however, have so much of 
value in them, that no teacher or parent can 
afford to neglect either one of them— 
David E. Sonquist 





Change of Interests With Age. By Epwarp 
K. Strone, Jr. California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. 235. $4.00. 


This book immediately arouses our curios- 
ity. Professor Strong has carefully examined 
the interests of more than 2,000 men between 
the ages of twenty and sixty, representing 
eight professions, who have reported their 
likes and dislikes toward a wide variety of 
items, including occupations, amusements, 
school subjects, peculiarities of people and 
activities. The interests are reported as they 
vary from the ages of 25 to 55. The book 
is another valuable contribution to the re- 
search information on adult life, which in 
recent years has become a challenging field 
for study, and takes its place with the work 
of Thorndike on the ability of adults to learn 
and of Gray on the habits of adults in read- 
ing. The book also contributes to our knowl- 
edge of human behavior which sociologists, 
economists, psychologists, and educators are 
gathering in their effort to solve man’s 
problem of managing himself in a complex 
world. 

At first one wonders what meaning can 
be attached to the expressions of like or dis- 
like for the miscellaneous 420 items—golf, 
detective stories, undertaker, optimist, re- 
pairing a clock, and what not, but when one 
views them in their constellations and the 
ways in which they change he becomes 
aware of the strength of interests as life 
factors. Walter R. Miles points out the 
relationship between interests and life in his 
very excellent foreword to the book, in these 
words: 

“Life is a bundle of serious concerns. 
These are definable and may be traced as 
driving forces in the manifold behavior of 
a human being. How long and how actively 
each such force holds sway in a given in- 
dividual’s life is a question of far-reaching 
importance, and to this question Professor 
Strong addresses himself in the present 
volume.” 

Answer to the questions whether interests 
change with age, how much, and in what 
respect, has practical value in vocational 
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guidance. There is common belief that the 
interests of persons change easily, and do not 
serve as a sound basis for future planning. 
Strong finds, to the contrary, that interests 
bearing upon occupations have surprising 
stability after twenty years of age and that 
persons who have the characteristic set of 
likes and dislikes of an occupation tend to 
continue in those occupations. He says, 
“Measurement of interest is a measure of 
what one will do, other things being equal.” 

The book has a number of tables, for the 
most part not difficult to read, and the wealth 
of evidence is carefully interpreted. Its value 
lies in the extensive investigation over a 
period of several years which has been made 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

Professor Strong has not answered all 
questions that an inquiry into the psychology 
of later maturity suggests. In fact the reader 
feels that Strong has made only a beginning 
and hopes that the kindred studies which he 
has under way may be completed soon.— 
Lester W. Bartlett 
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Youth in a Believing World. By Joun 
CirarK ArcHER. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1931. Pp. 176. $1.00. 


As one glances through this little book, 
he is possessed with a feeling of remoteness. 
Whether from the captions or the fine print 
and modesty of the book as compared to the 
boldness of the themes, the book itself is a 
surprise. Turning then to the Contents: Re- 
ligion of Primitives, Religions of China, 
Religions of India, Buddhism in India and 
Beyond, Islam, The Christian Faith, one 
settles down to forget the printing and ob- 
serves the pedagogy. Here Mr. Archer has 
done well. He knows youth and can begin 
where they are. He teaches by the Socratic 
principle and his questions are in a progres- 
sive series. The captions, likewise, present 
ideas about the paragraphs introduced. They 
apply. 

Read without the “Suggestions to Lead- 
ers,” a splendid pamphlet, the chapters seem 
incomplete as any brief treatise must. But 
used with the pamphlet, the author’s bibli- 
ography, his questions brought into relief, 
and his transition sentences emphasized, the 
text is greatly improved. 

Because I doubted the wisdom of introduc- 
ing the magic theme early in the book I 
handed it to some Junior High School boys 
in the park one afternoon. One of the three 
quit the football to thumb it. When I re- 


turned an hour later, two were ready to ask 
questions raised by “that little yellow book 
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of yours” as they labeled it. The boys liked 
the magic section, or at least it arrested 
attention. 

The author has shown skill in bringing 
questions of theology down the “senior.” 
For example, having introduced a strange 
tablet under the caption “Ancestor Wor- 
ship,” he states, “to understand the tablet 
and those who worship before it one must 
know something of the Chinese soul idea.” 
He then goes on to explain: 

“The Chinese have thought that the soul 
and body are distinct and separable. In 
sleep the soul may wander away and enter 
into the experiences which we call dreams; 
at waking it returns. In swoons, the soul 
wanders farther and has difficulty in return- 
ing, and means must be employed to call it 
back. Relatives of an afflicted man may 
wave a garment from the housetop or beat 
a gong to gain the errant soul’s attention. 
In death the soul has gone off permanently. 
Just after death an effort may be made to 
call it back, but when once the relatives are 
sure that it has gone for good, they set 
about arranging for the body’s burial. There- 
after there are two localities in which the 
soul will linger—at the grave and in the 
tablet.” 

“Many ancient Chinese writers have said 
that the soul after death has no fixed abode. 
They have explained that filial sons, not 
knowing about the soul’s destiny and where- 
abouts, made tablets upon which to fix their 
attention in memory of the dead. A newer 
phase of thought made the tablet the actual 
residence of the soul of the departed. After 
the burial there was included in the cere- 
mony what is called the ‘pointing of the 
tablet,’ that is, the making of a dot or place 
of residence. The soul is in the dot, to 
which it is ‘called’ from its first resting 
place, the grave.” 

He concludes the section with “the ‘dead’ 
are not dead; they are alive. The soul says 
China cannot die.” But he cautions “we 
have only dealt with the subject of filial 
piety.” He then closes the chapter and fore- 
casts the following one by a question: 
“What, if anything, does the Chinese use of 
the family altar teach us?” Altar of Heaven, 
Divination, the Kitchen God, Deified Moun- 
tains, The Gods in Natural World are then 
discussed hastily. Again he concluded with 
a gripping question, “What do you feel that 
acceptance of Christianity by the people of 
China would mean?” “Can Christianity be 
a fulfilling or completion of Confucianism, 
as it was to the religion of Israel as ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament?” To a youth 
such a question has about as much value as 
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a chapter telling‘ in scholarly fashion all the 
facts. 

In treating India, Hinduism is skillfully 
set forth. The chapter is good survey work. 

“The social register of India” is used as 
a phrase for awakening interest in caste and 
color problems. Use of familiar Old Testa- 
ment references also facilitates these pages 
on India. The mention of City slums of 
America in a chapter about the untouch- 
ables of India has significance. Vishnu and 
Siva are woven into narration. Krishna is 
presented as both history and mythology. 
Rama is brought to the attention. The 
author dismisses these secondary Hinduism 
centers with, “Men trust them for protec- 
tion and salvation.” He then adds a para- 
graph on “Further Considerations” and asks 
“What sort of a gospel does India need?” 

Insight into Christianity is quite as good 
as insight into Buddhism and Islam. These 
final chapters are easy reading. The narra- 
tive elements hold up admirably and the 
author gets over the ground with dispatch 
without losing balance. “Progress in Re- 
ligion” is the final brief discussion. Jesus’ 
words and spirit are drawn into the center 
of the picture and the idea of a personal 
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spiritual pilgrimage is left as a challenge 
in the final paragraph—E. W. Blakeman 





The Making of the Christian Mind. By 
Gatus GLENN ATKINS. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. 336. $1.00. 


Doubtless that fascinating book, The Mak- 
ing of the Western Mind by Stawell and 
Marvin, gave to Doctor Atkins the title for 
this potent piece of thinking. But the book 
itself} is all his own. It has the qualities of 
style for which Doctor Atkins is famous. 
There is the subtle and quiet music woven 
into the fabric of the words. There is the 
vigor of phrase which saves the sentences 
from softness. And there is always the 
searching penetrating mind moving about 
the ages like a detective ready to follow the 
most difficult clews wherever they may lead. 
For a man of smaller erudition than Doctor 
Atkins to attempt such a piece of work 
would be the sheerest intellectual impertin- 
ence. But here we have a mind ripe and 
rich bringing the treasures of long and 
brooding thought and adequate knowledge to 
bear upon a theme of transcendent import- 
ance. It is a relief to turn from the super- 
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ficial and flashing epigrams which character- 
ize a good deal of pretentious and inade- 
quate contemporary writing to the quiet and 
sure power of this piece of patient interpre- 
tation. One lifts his head a bit higher as he 
thinks that the American pulpit produced 
such a book.—Lynn Harold Hough 





A Life of Jesus. By Bastt MAtHEws. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. 
Pp. 519. $3.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to present 
a vivid and realistic picture of Jesus against 
the background of the customs and living 
conditions of his time. Extended residence 
and study by the author in Palestine have 
furnished touches of local color that make 
the narrative throb with life. Geographical, 
archaeological and political settings are 
carefully portrayed. Social customs throw 
a flood of light on many otherwise obscure 
incidents. The literary charm is enhanced 
by free use of the imagination in supplying 
graphic details of the narratives. My eight 
year cld son listened with rapt attention to 
several chapters and eagerly asked for more. 
(Portions are too old for him, however.) 
Thirty-three photographs by the author and 
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two colored illustrations by Holman. Hunt 
greatly augment the value of the book. 

Excellent as it is for the uncritical reader, 
the volume proves disappointing to the his 
torical student. There is no critical evalua- 
tion of the sources. ‘The four Gospels are 
used as of equal historical value and as giv- 
ing objective, first-hand accounts of the in- 
cidents narrated. Variations between Syn- 
optic and Johannine interpretations are 
ignored, as are other important historical 
problems. That the Gospels were the prod- 
ucts of the Christian movement in different 
communities and with different interests is 
never suggested. 

The supernaturalism of the Gospels is ac- 
cepted at its face value, as in the healing 
miracles, the raising of Lazarus, and Jesus’ 
resurrection. It is taken for granted that 
the opponents of Jesus were wrong, and 
malicious in their enmity ; hence no explana- 
tion of the real grounds for their attitudes is 
necessary. The Messianic self-consciousness 
of Jesus offers no problems. 

As a whole the volume is admirably suc- 
cessful in its portrayal of the external con- 
ditions of Jesus’ world, but notably deficient 
in its interpretation of the deeper social, his- 
torical, and religious issues involved— 
William V. Roosa 





A Modern in Search of Truth. By S. T. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 322. $2.00. 


The anonymous author of this volume is 
evidently a person of some prominence, since 
he is serving on one of the standing com- 
mittees of the League of Nations, and has 
enough influence with the Century Magazine 
to determine some of the contents of certain 
numbers of that periodical. 

S. T. searched among orthodox Christian 
sects and found a very little truth; then he 
turned to Christian Science and found a 
little more; but, still dissatisfied, he turned 
to Theosophy and New Thought where he 
found still more. Unable to rest contented 
with these three bits of truth he turned to 
Hinduism, especially as promulgated by the 
distinguished Hindu evangelist, Swami Vive- 
kananda, and there he found the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, which is that 
“Oneness, selflessness, love, truth, purifica- 
tion of the mind of self-interest, self-aban- 
donment” are the essence of all religions, 
of all science, and of all practical activities. 

The reader of this volume should turn to 
William James’s critique of Swami Vive- 
kananda’s “glut of oneness” in Pragmatism, 
since what James there says is valid against 
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the findings of S. T’s. “first-hand research 
here in these pages.” And incidentally he 
will discover that S. T. is not quite as mod- 
ern as he imagines, and that he has not 
found as much truth as he fondly thinks 
that he has discovered. S. T. would do well 
to search a little while in the significant 
writings of contemporary Western philos- 
ophers, and to find a list of such writings 
it is hardly necessary for him to travel to 
Benares. He actually prints on his last page 
a list of eleven books on general philosophy, 
three of which are on Hindu philosophy, 
two of which are wrong, and nearly all of 
which were written before 1900, with this 
comment: “This list was given me by my 
teacher in Benares as comprising a compre- 
hensive ‘grounding’ in the most important 
systems of philosophic thought.” Surely he 
cannot regard this as “first-hand research.” 
—D. S. Robinson 





The Significance of Karl Barth. By Joun 
McConnacuiz. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. 288. $2.00. 


The theology of Karl Barth was first made 
known to the English and American public 
through an article in the Hibbert Journal 
for April, 1927. The author was the Rev. 
John McConnachie who later produced the 
present volume. It is unquestionably true 
that the Barthian movement occupies a place 
very near the center of the stage in present- 
day theological discussion. It is our judg- 
ment that Doctor McConnachie’s volume 
constitutes the best introduction to Barth 
now available for the ordinary English or 
American reader. The book is not a thor- 
ough-going critical analysis of the theology 
of Crisis, but as an introductory statement 
it could hardly be surpassed. 


The author begins his task by giving a 
biographical sketch of Barth which empha- 
sizes his theological indebtedness to Kierke- 
gaard, Dostojewski and Overbeck. After 
this preliminary analysis, which is admir- 
ably done, Doctor McConnachie proceeds to 
a discussion of the central point in Barth’s 
thinking, that is to say the Word of God. 
We have chapters on “Barth as a Witness to 
the Word of God,” “Barth as a Theologian 
of the Word of God,” and “Barth as a 
Preacher of the Word of God.” These are 
followed by a discussion of the Barthian 
ethic, and by a final summary entitled, “How 
Are We to Place Karl Barth.” The author 
asserts that Barth is not a fundamentalist, 
a modernist or a mystic. His chief interest 
consists in restoring the theocentric position 
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in, theology in the place of the anthropocen- 
tric, which has for so long held the field. 
In this respect, Barth harks back to Calvin, 
although he repudiates the Calvinistic con- 
ception of predestination, as the Genevan 
reformer understood the word. Barth is 
strongly eschatological in his thinking and, 
while he does not discount the social gospel, 
he subordinates it to other considerations. 
Man of himself can never build the King- 
dom of God. All he can do is to construct 
towers of Babel which are eventually cast 
down and become productive of greater con- 
fusion than previously existed—Frederick 
D. Kershner 





Unfashionable Convictions. By BERNARD 
Ippincs Bett. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1931. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


To be perfectly fair to Mr. Bell, it must 
be said that this is a good book of its kind. 
But this kind of book is becoming a bit 
wearisome. The trouble is that such a book 
usually pulls out all the stops in proclaiming 
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the shortcomings of science and lays too 
much stress on the eternal principles that are 
supposed to govern human action. No gen- 
uine scientist ever supposed that science is 
free from errors. In fact, a major part of 
the work of the scientist is to check his 
findings, discover errors, make corrections, 
and repeat the process. Even then he re- 
gards his conclusions as tentative. This 
well-known practice of the scientist is suffi- 
cient reply to the writers who herald the 
shortcomings of science as new discoveries. 
Genuine religion is not advanced by flip- 
pantly dismissing the most profound schol- 
ars, or by loyalty to “the older orthodoxies 
of a religion that can never become out- 
worn.” 

I should like to propose a commission, if 
commissions are not just now in too much 
ill repute, to make a psychological study of 
spiritual reversions. What happened to 
Papini and what has happened to Bernard 
Iddings Bell? What deep longings lead 
such men backward? To what extent does 
the desire to be different from one’s peers 
lead to the championing of older orthodoxies 
or, for that matter, to the invention of new 
heresies? Pending the creation of the pro- 
posed commission, let us look at one of Mr. 
Bell’s unfashionable convictions, namely the 
necessity of religious discipline for him who 
would come at truth. The validity of this 
conviction, of course, depends upon the kind 
of religion meant, and the nature of the 
truth sought. By religion, Mr. Bell means 
“an intuitive personal relationship existing 
between man and woman and the Ultimate 
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Person.” However desirable religion as 
thus described may be, it can hardly be re- 
garded as necessary in the quest for truth— 
that is, unless truth should be conveniently 
defined so as to be limited to the kinds of 
experience that fit into Mr. Bell’s definition 
of religion. Obviously, effective truths of 
both a scientific and esthetic nature have 
been discovered by non-theistic scientists and 
religionists; but what are historical facts 
when definitions are at stake! 

Still Mr. Bell would not want to be asso- 
ciated with a definition. He prefers “pic- 
tures” when dealing with religious matters. 
Undoubtedly pictures serve useful ends in 
all thinking but, strangely enough, in view 
of the title of the book, the most popular 
intellectual pastime today is the substitution 
of pictures for rigorous thinking, and too 
often the pictures are blurred. That way 
lies confusion —Curtis W. Reese 





Lincoln and His Cabinet. By CLARENCE 
Epwarp Macartney. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 366. $3.50. 


Some weeks after the election of 1860, 
John W. Bunn, on his way to Lincoln’s 
room at the State House in Springfield, met 
Salmon P. Chase coming away. To Lin- 
coln, Bunn said: “You don’t mean to put 
that man in your Cabinet, I hope.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Lincoln. 

“Because,” said Bunn, “he thinks he is a 
great deal bigger than you.” 

“Well,” replied Lincoln, “do you know 
of any other men who think they are bigger 
than I am?” 

“I cannot say that I do,” replied Bunn, 
“why do you ask that?” 

“Because I want to put them all in my 
Cabinet,” replied Lincoln. 

With such an arresting incident Dr. 
Clarence E. Macartney opens his book on 
Lincoln and His Cabinet. And with such 
equally arresting incidents the book is re- 
plete from cover to cover. Here are no 
abstract character studies but the various 
members of Lincoln’s Cabinet are set be- 
fore us in the light of the things they did 
and said. The author holds no brief for 
any of them and pretty largely allows them 
to speak for themselves and to show them- 
selves forth just as they were. 

Anyone who is interested in the personal 
approach to history or the study of history 
through persons rather than facts and dates 
and events, will find this book most reward- 
ing. It will prove to be a splendid means 
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of refreshing one’s historical knowledge of 
the Civil War period and the preacher or 
teacher who is looking for telling illustra- 
tions to drive home the fundamental truths 
of living to young people will find this book 
a veritable storehouse of illustrative mate- 
rial. Where, for example, could one find 
a better illustration than this to drive home 
Charles Lamb’s familiar saying that when 
you know a man you can’t hate him. “I 
will not associate with such a damned, 
gawky, long-armed ape as that,” Dr. Ma- 
cartney quotes Edward M. Stanton as say- 
ing when first he came in contact with Lin- 
coln in connection with a certain court case. 
Then the author immediately follows that 
statement with the remark which Stanton 
made as he turned away from Lincoln’s 
death bed, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 


If one were to venture any criticism of 
Dr. Macartney’s work it would be with the 
arrangement of the material. Taking up 
his characters, chapter by chapter, there is 
a good deal of chronological see-sawing or 
going back and forth, since many of the 
events which concerned Stanton also in- 
volved Seward and Chase and the others. 
So as one finishes the chapter on Seward, 
for example, where we are taken through 
the death of Lincoln, and then picks up the 
next chapter, one is carried back again to 
events leading up to the Civil War. And 
such seems to be the case throughout the 
book. Finishing one chapter and starting 
the next, one has the feeling of being taken 
back relatively to the same starting place 
over and over again. How this could be 
avoided, it is, of course, difficult to say. 
Perhaps grouping the material around cer- 
tain great periods in which these Cabinet 
members figured prominently would have 
obviated this difficulty. 


On the whole, though, the book is exceed- 
ingly well done and one lays it down won- 
dering how a man so busy with the mul- 
titudinous demands of a great ministry 
could possibly find the time to bring to- 
gether such an unusual array of historical 
material— Albert B. Butzer 





Liquor Control. By Grorce E. G. CatiLin. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1931. Pp. 259. $1.25. 


Traditionally, legislation and government 
have been primarily concerned with problems 
of peace and police, and the vast bulk of 
law has been criminal law. During the past 
century, however, new conceptions of the 
responsibility of the State have extended 
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legislation deeply into social and welfare 
legislation. The right of the State to enact 
laws within any field where it sees fit cannot 
be questioned, for the State is sovereign and 
is fully justified in any sort of regulation 
which it deems necessary to the well-being 
of the body politic. The problem under- 
lying social legislation is not whether it is 
right but whether it is expedient for the 
State to interfere in areas where there is 
substantial division of judgment. 

A criterion for any legislation must there- 
fore be pragmatic. Statutes should be based 
first of all on a clear-cut recognition of 
what they are intended to accomplish, and 
second on whether in a given case a pro- 
posed law can secure a sufficient backing 
of public opinion to make possible not its 
perfect but its reasonable enforcement. The 
enactment of a particular statute must not 
be decided upon the basis of its being ideal 
in principle, but by whether it is expedient 
in practice; and whether its total advantages 
will outweigh certain disadvantages. 

This briefly summarizes the philosophy 
underlying Doctor Catlin’s study of liquor 
control. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act have given rise to a mass of 
literature during the past twelve years far 
beyond the average reader’s capacity to 
digest. Of the many current expositions, 
this treatment is one of the best that has 
come to this reviewer’s attention. It is an 
excellent summary of findings, combined 
with a theory of legislation. The fact that 
it is written from a British background gives 
it a certain impartiality and objectivity that 
increases its value. While the writer is in 
sympathy with liquor control, recognizing 
fully the enormous anti-social consequences 
of alcohol, his distance from the problem 
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in America enables him to write, not as a 
propagandist for either side, but as a dis- 
criminating student. One by one he takes 
up the outstanding centers of attention: 
alcohol in relation to physiology; in relation 
to biology; in relation to psychology; and 
in relation to economics. He then discusses 
the numerous experiences in the control of 
liquor—by prohibition, by licensing, by a 
variety of other regulations—to be found in 
the various countries where they have been 
attempted. These sections of the volume 
constitute a condensed handbook of informa- 
tion which should prove exceedingly valu- 
able to one who has not the time nor the 
facilities to go through the extensive litera- 
ture upon the subject. 

The author, who would himself gladly see 
the evils of liquor abolished, reaches the 
conclusion, based upon the principles above 
stated, that “the most efficient method and 
the one most concurrent with the form 
which public opinion tends at the present 
time to be taking, would appear to be the 
establishing of local trusts for the sale 
where demanded, under the most responsible 
and agreeable conditions, of all such alco- 
holic liquors as public opinion might choose 
to sanction.” Even this, however, he does 
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not regard as ideal nor does he corisider it 
possible to lay down any system of liquor 
control suitable for universal application. 
He says in effect: The use of alcohol has 
been widespread throughout the ages; much 
of its use, but not all, has been demoralizing 
in its social consequences; there is great 
need for its systematic regulation for public 
protection, and the State has the sovereign 
right to effect its control; but the method 
of control is a vexing problem, which must 
be settled in any given situation upon the 
basis of the factors involved, and not upon 
an abstract principle—Earle Eubank 





Verdure Valley. By Ropert G. Strick- 
LAND. Takoma Park, Washington, D. C.: 
Review and Herald Publishing Associa- 
tion, 1930. Pp. 222. 

This book is intended to present in nature 
story form the Bible arguments for Sab- 
bath observance as held by Seventh Day 
Adventists. 





Getting the Job You Want. By Artuur V. 
Farr. New York: American Institute of 
Educational Research, 1931. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


A successful executive sets forth the 
principles and techniques he has used in 
helping people to get the jobs they 
wanted and were fitted for. 
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